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1. PRoFEsSOR STEBBING’S examination of my paper in Minp 
for October, 1932, has led her to condemn my criticism of Logistics 
under five heads. These are (i) Theory of Descriptions, (ii) Pro- 
positions and constituents, (iii) Functions and variables, (iv) Impli- 
cation, (v) What is really analysed? Nothing that she says in 
support of her condemnation seems to me to require that I should 
withdraw my criticisms; and it may be convenient that in 
defending them I should so far as possible follow her heads of 
discussion, though I shall depart a little from her order. I 
propose to consider first the problem of Functions and variables, 
and in connection with that, Formal implication ; dealing then 
with the Theory of descriptions, Propositions and constituents, 
Material implication, and the question What is analysed ? 3 


Functions and Variables. 


2. Prof. Stebbing is very scornful of what I said on the subject 
of variables ; but, except on one count with which I deal in 
§ 7 below, I am prepared to stick to it. I said that ‘a mathe- 
matical variable, whether argument or function, is the common 


1T humbly apologize for misquoting the title of Prof. Stebbing’s book. 
It was not that I had failed to notice what it is, and why. Perhaps my 
very familiarity with it may account for my not having observed the 
slip either in my manuscript or in the proof. 
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or determinable nature in various determinate and quantitative 
or intensive subjects ; the various determinate and quantitative 
or intensive subjects in which this common or determinable 
nature is found are its values’. This seems to her ‘ just nonsense ’, 
and she says that ‘a variable is not a nature, but a symbol’. 
No doubt the word is sometimes used of the symbol. Thus 
Whitehead and Russell say that ‘in ordinary mathematics 
a variable generally stands for an undetermined number or 
quantity ’.2 So we call nouns concrete or abstract because 
they stand for something concrete or abstract; but the dis- 
tinction is not really between nouns. And we might say 
(carelessly) that in Latin the noun in the nominative case is the 
subject of a statement; but does anyone really think that 
Multi pertransibunt et augebitur scientia is statements about 
the nouns multi and scientia? I suppose there is a reason why 
6 in sin @ is called a variable : that primarily a variable is some- 
thing that varies ; and the symbol does not vary. Prof. E. W. 
Hobson speaks * of ‘ the symbols used for denoting variables’ 
Prof. G. H. Hardy * says that ‘in statements about any positive 
integer, or an unspecified positive integer, such as “n is either 
odd or even”’, n is called the variable’. It is not the symbol 
which is odd or even, nor therefore which is called the variable. 
Of the symbol I might say that it is badly printed, or here precedes 
the word ‘is’; of the symbolised only, that it is odd or even. 
Prof. Whitehead, writing here more carefully, says that ‘the 
idea of the “ variable’ as occurring in the use of “ some” or 
‘any ” is the really important one in mathematics’. It is not 
the idea of the symbol that occurs in the use of ‘some’ or 
‘any ’, though doubtless the invention of a symbol was of great 
importance to using the idea. 

3. I do not claim the authority of any of these mathematicians 
for my account of what a variable is; but I submit that their 
statements quoted support my denial that it is a symbol. If 
I said that in considering the attraction of three bodies account 
must be taken of four variables, the distances of each body from 
the other two, and the independent variable time, should I mean 
that these are four symbols of which account must be taken ? 
Formulae that use symbols are not about the symbols used. 


‘Minn, N.S., XLIL., p. 348. References to her paper will in future 
be given by the page number merely. 

2 Principia Mathematica?, I., p. 4. 

5 Functions of a Real Variable, § 164. My italics. 

4 Pure Mathematics *, § 16. 

® Introduction to Mathewstice, p. 17 (Home University Library). 
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When I say that sin @ is a function of 6, I do not mean that it is 
a function of the eighth letter of the Greek alphabet, but of what 
that letter here stands for. When I say that @ may take all 
values from 0° to 360° I do not mean that the symbols 0 , 30°, 
90°, etc., are values of the symbol 6. The area of a circle is a 
function of the radius: zr? is a function of 7. But I no more 
mean that zr ? is a function of the symbol 7 than that the area 
of a circle is a function of the word ‘radius’. 

4. Prof. Stebbing writes of my ‘failure to recognise that a 
variable is a symbol, and that a function expresses a correlation, 
according to a rule, of the elements for which the variables 
stand ’.t_ But does she really think that the elements could be 
correlated according to a rule if there were no variable except 
the symbols which do not vary? ‘A variable is a symbol 
standing for any one of a set of elements’?; but what collects 
the elements into a set? An element for which the function- 
symbol stands could not be correlated according to a rule with an 
element for which the argument-symbol stands, if it and the other 
element were not each respectively of a certain sort; a value of 
ar * must be an area, of sin Oa ratio; a value of r a length, of 6 an 
angle. It is these sorts, or (as I called them) natures, which are 
really the variables ; and if the elements in each set were not so 
many determinations of some identical nature, there could be no 
rule of correlation. The function-symbol may be compared to 
a word like ‘husband’, which ‘stands for’ anyone of a set 

of ‘elements’, and ‘ expresses’ its correlation according to a 
rule with an element of another set ; but we must know also that 
the element for which it stands, and whose correlation it expresses, 
is a man, or what would become of the rule? Else might really 
Venice espouse the immemorial sea. No doubt in mathematics 
the ‘ elements ’ are less complex than men ; but they are not of 
no sort. 

5. I can hardly think that Prof. Stebbing would dispute this ; 
but her remarks on § 12 of my previous paper seem to shew that 
she has not realized what it involves for the supposed analogy 
between mathematical and so-called propositional functions or 
variables. I was there arguing that the ‘ variable’ of a pro- 
positional function had no values; and I did so in support of 
my contention that propositional functions are not, as Whitehead 
and Russell say they are,* ‘the fundamental kind from which 
the more usual kinds of functions, such as “ sin x” or “log x” or 
“the father of x”, are derived’. I wrote: ‘ But in the pro- 


TP, 348. 2 Tbid. 3 Principia Mathematica *, I., p. 15. 
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positional function “ is a unicorn ”’, where z is supposed to be the 
argument analogous to @ [in “sin @”’|, what is the determinable 
nature of which Hornboy, one of the “ values” of x, is a deter- 
minate form? The only possible answer is not “‘ proper name ” 
but “unicorn ” ; so the argument, one of whose values is Hornboy, 
and of which “@ is a unicorn” (or 2) is a function, is itself 
“unicorn ” ; which is as if the argument of sin @ were sine’. Prof. 
Stebbing comments that ‘ by parity of reasoning’ I ‘ ought to 
hold that the argument of the function sin @ is “ angularity ”, 
Both these nonsensical statements (viz., the one made by Mr. 
Joseph about the argument “unicorn’’, and the other made 
by me about the argument “ angularity *’) arise from Mr. Joseph’s 
failure to realise that a variable is a symbol, etc.’ 

6. Now I not only ought to hold but do hold that, in calling 
the argument of sin @ a variable, we so call the angularity of all 
angles ; and why it should be a nonsensical statement, that the 
common feature relatedness in magnitude, or ratio, diversely 
exhibited (or varying in value) between different perpendiculars 
and their respective hypotenuses, should be a function of the 
common nature angularity diversely exhibited (or varying in 
value) in different angles subtended by the perpendiculars, 
I do not see; though I defer to the next paragraph something 
which I have to add on this matter. To suppose that the two 
statements have the same origin and are equally nonsensical 
seems to me to arise from not looking beyond the symbols to 
what they stand for, and not realizing that the possibility of 
inventing analogous symbolisms and using each consistently 
is no proof of analogy in what is symbolized. I have pointed 
out that when we call sin @ a function of @, if ‘ sin 8’ and ‘@’ stand 
for this or that element of their respective sets, and we express 
a correlation of the elements of one set with those of the other 
according to a rule, yet ‘sin 6’ and ‘@”’ also signify of what 
sorts the elements of these sets respectively are; and these 
sorts are different. But when ¢< is called a function of x, and « 
the argument of ¢#, what two sets of elements are concerned, 
and of what two sorts ? Prof. Stebbing says that I fail ‘ to notice 
that x in “‘ x is a unicorn ” is restricted to a set of elements, just as 
6 in ‘ sin 8’ is restricted to a set of elements’. On the contrary, 
I called attention precisely to this, but I asked, as it would seem 
that she has not asked herself, to what set of elements it was 
restricted. And I pointed out that it is restricted to unicorns, 
though one of them may be indicated by a symbol like ¢ or a 
proper name. But @ is restricted to angles, not to sines. It as 
therefore with the propositional function as if the argument of 
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sin 0 were sine, if we are to maintain the analogy ; and as the 
argument of sin @ is not sine, we must abandon it. 

7. Let me return now to the matter whose further discussion 
I deferred. One fundamental issue, I think, between Prof. 
Stebbing and myself is whether there are universals, or only 
classes. I have to confess to a carelessness in § 11 of my previous 
paper. I said that ‘a mathematical function is always some- 
thing quantitative or having degree, like an area, angle, velocity, 
ratio, birth-rate, or other subject of mathematical investigation ’.1 
I then said that ‘a mathematical variable, whether argument 
or function, is the common or determinable nature in various 
determinate and quantitative or intensive subjects’. Clearly 
I was thinking in the first statement of particulars, some char- 
acter in which is correlated according to a rule with some other 
character in them or in particulars of another set ; in the second 
statement of the universal, whereof this character is an instance. 
We may say that sin 90° is a function of 90°, or more accurately 
—since that is still a universal proposition: there are many 
right angles—that its sine is a function of this right angle ; or 
we may say that sin @ is a function of @. In the former case 
we are thinking rather under the names of argument and function, 
or of independent and dependent variables, of particular ‘ values ’ 
or instances ; in the latter rather of the identities or common 
natures of which these are instances. But both have to be 
recognized. Prof. Stebbing, I think, would deny that there are 
universals ; (7r7rov pév op@, immornta bé ody ope. Yet why 
else have we the word ‘variable’? For, as I have already 
said, our having it implies that we think that there is something 
one which also somehow varies. The particulars, 30° or 90°, 
} or = do not vary. What varies is the determinable, which is 

2 

somehow one in all the differing determinates. That there is 
this identity in divers particulars seems to me implied by saying 
that the elements of one set are correlated with those of another 
according to a rule. The rule is one rule, diversely exemplified 
in every pair of correlates. 


1 Prof. Stebbing says that I have overlooked such functions as occur 
in the theory of groups. She knows far more mathematics than I do. 
From enquiries I have made, I suspect that there too what is called a 
function of something else is so called on account of its connection with 
something quantitative or having degree, but as she gives no instance of a 
use of the term in the theory of groups where my statement would fail, 
I cannot test her objection. It may be that the word is there used in a 
different sense. But my statement would still be true of what in most 
branches of mathematics are called functions. 
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Formal Implication. 


8. I may most suitably here refer to what Prof. Stebbing says 
about formal implication and entailing, though I shall have to 
revert to her views on variables when I come to the Theory of 
descriptions. ‘Formal implication (in Russell’s usage of this 
expression) is simply general material implication ’.! But Lord 
Russell says?: ‘A formal implication is the assertion of every 
material implication of a certain class’; and I do not know 
that he has anywhere withdrawn from the position that it is an 
abbreviating way of asserting collectively all the implications 
that would result, if for the ‘ variable ’ were substituted symbols 
indicating this or that particular. There is really nothing 
general about that. My ten fingers are a certain class. ‘ Every 
one of my fingers is chapped’ is a collective, not a general, 
proposition ; or, if any body likes to call it general, and to call 
general also the proposition ‘The square on the hypotenuse is 
equal to the squares on the sides of a right-angled triangle’, 
he is not using the word ‘ general’ in the same sense each time. 
Prof. Stebbing adds that ‘no general material implication can 
be known to be true, unless, in addition to being a material 
implication, it is also a tautology’. This implies that in her 
opinion a formal (or general material) implication is an infinite 
collection ; such implications as are not tautologies are either 
particular, or finite collections of particular, material implications ; 
and of each of them the truth must be separately ascertained, 
just as whether a certain finger is chapped. Yet I note with 
pleasure that she doubts if ‘“* This is red” entails “ This is 
coloured ”’’ is a tautology *; and she admits it to be true ; and 
if it is true, it must be also true that ‘a is red’ implies ‘ « is 
coloured ’ for all values of x: which is a formal, and therefore, 
according to her, a general material implication. 

9. I cannot here argue the question whether deducibility 
always involves tautology, or there is synthetic a priori knowledge. 
Prof. Stebbing asks me* how I know that being an organism 
necessitates being mortal. I do not know it, and I did not say 
that I knew it, but that we think it. Lord Russell offers,® as 
the alternative to the view that the assertion of the formal im- 
plication ‘“‘z is a man” implies “wis mortal” for all values 
of x’ is the collective assertion of every material implication 
obtainable by assigning a determinate value to x (as just ex- 
plained), the view that ‘ man is asserted to be a complex notion 

1 Pp. 349. * Principles of Mathematics, p. 41. 

+P. 350. ‘Pp. 351. ° Principles of Mathematics, p. 36. 
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of which mortal is a constituent ’. That is of course to hold that a 
syllogism in the first figure, if it does not beg the question in the 
major premise, begs it in the minor. I should say that we think 
we have sufficient evidence to justify us in believing that being 
a man necessitates being mortal; and that this is what we assert 
when we say ‘man is mortal’. But if this were a piece of 
a priort knowledge, we should not need all that evidence. 

10. If Prof. Stebbing desires me to offer instances of syn- 
thetic a priort knowledge, here are some: Cruelty is evil: All 
right angles are equal: Every number is odd or even (I am as- 
suming that only integers are numbers, but if not, Every integer 
is odd or even): Thought is not laryngeal motion: Anything 
implied by a true premise is true. The last is called by the 
authors of Principia Mathematica} a primitive proposition ; but 
I suppose that we know it. I am aware that Prof. Stebbing 
would dispute some of my instances, and I cannot defend them 
here. But I will add that I hold there are non-tautologous 
general propositions that we know to be true, which Kant would 
have called analytic, and perhaps she would. Such are: All 
bodies are extended : A quantity is divisible ad infinitum: Action 
is free. My point is that, if these are to be called analytic, then 
the law of contradiction is not the ‘supreme principle of all 
analytic judgments’, as Kant said it is. To know that all 
bodies are extended is to know that solidity and extension 
unite in the being of a body. The proposition is not the same 
as ‘ Everything solid and extended is extended’. That zs a 
tautology. So, if I choose to use the word ‘ gred’ for being at 
once green and red, the proposition ‘ Everything gred is red’ 
would be a tautology. But I know that being green and being 
red cannot unite. Dr. Wittgenstein thinks that to say that 
what is green is also red is a contradiction ; but I believe his 
argument fails. 


Theory of Descriptions. 


11. 1 turn to the reply made to my criticisms of the logistical 
theory of descriptions. Here teo I am charged with a remarkable 
inability to grasp what a variable is. My main criticism is said 
to depend upon a gross confusion between a variable and a proper 
name. 

12. The theory professes, inter alia, to ‘ analyse ’ the expression 
‘A unicorn exists’, and offers, as ‘ more logically appropriate ’ 
to the logical form of what is expressed, “‘ There is an object ¢ 
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such that ¢x is true when ¢ is substituted for x’. But, as this 
is only a general formula, which cannot take the place of ‘a 
unicorn exists’, until ¢ and ¢ are replaced by words, I asked 
myself what we should get after that replacing. I also pointed 
out that ‘There is’ is merely a verbal alternative to ‘ exists’. 
I concluded that what was really offered as ‘more logically 
appropriate ’ (in Prof. Stebbing’s phrase) was ‘ An object called 
Hornboy exists which is such that “‘ Hornboy is a unicorn ”’ is 
true’. And I failed, and still fail, to see its greater appropriate- 
ness, or that I have done any injustice to the theory. 

13. One complaint made is that I discussed what ‘ such that ’ 
means. The discussion is charged with being unnecessary, 
because two alternative expressions were offered in A Modern 
Introduction to Logic which do not contain the words, and which 
I ignored. I am quite prepared to consider them; both seem 
to me open to grave objection. But I do not see what this has 
to do with the question whether the expression I criticized is 
more logically appropriate than ‘a unicorn exists’. It is my 
belief that from lack of reflecting sufficiently on the meaning 
of certain words and phrases which they constantly use, like 
‘variable’ and ‘such that’, logisticians have offered us, as 
important, accurate and true, a great deal that isnot so. I took 
this formula as a case in point ; and if my criticism of it is sound, 
it is beside the mark to object that other formulae were offered 
which I did not criticize. 

14. But the principal complaint is that, whereas I took ¢ to 
be a symbol for a proper name or demonstrative, and therefore 
replaced it by a proper name of my own invention, it is really 
a variable *; and I am charged with ‘the egregious mistake of 
confusing a free variable with a proper name’. I did not in 
fact say that c was a proper name, but what the object’s name is 
called.* But I did assume, and I will now argue, that it is not 
a variable, free or other. 


1 Prof. Stebbing calls attention to a slight misquotation on my part : 
I wrote ‘ which is such that’; but, as she acknowledges, it is immaterial. 

2 P. 343. lo 

4 A variable is free, so long as there is no indication for what or whether 
for any values of it the expression in which it occurs is asserted, and may 
be true or false. Thus in ‘¢a’ there are two free variables; in ‘da’ 
or ‘¢ Hornboy’, and in ‘x is a unicorn’, one. When for the variable is 
substituted a proper name or demonstrative, or a symbol so functioning, 
the variable is said to be ‘specified’; it then of course disappears from 
the expression, being replaced by this ‘constant’; thus 2 has been 
specified in ‘¢a’ or ‘¢ Hornboy’. When we indicate that an expres- 
sion is asserted for some or all values of a variable, without specifying 
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15. I thought it was sound logistical doctrine that a pro- 
positional function like ¢x is neither true nor false, because it 
contains a variable.! If ¢ is a variable, how then can dc be true ? 
That, however, is merely an argumentum ad hominem. But 
what is the point of substituting one variable for another? It 
might be replied to the last question, that ¢ is a variable * standing 
for any object having certain properties, (i.e., any object of a certain 
sort)’, and that the words I have italicized in this quotation 
show how it differs from x. In one sense this is true also of 2, 
since whatever object « stands for must have some certain 
properties and be of some certain sort. But the objects for which 
it may stand are of all sorts, while at best those for any of 
them, the variable is said to be ‘generalised’. Thus in ‘ (qa). dx’ and 
*(z). dv. .Yx’—‘ There is an 2 satisfying “¢x”’ and ‘For all 
values of x, “dx” implies ‘‘ pa” ’—wx has been generalised. If we now 
specify ¢, or ¢ and %, whether by substituting words or by assigning to 
it or them in thought a definite meaning or meanings, we get a proposi- 
tion that is true or false, instead of a propositional function ; ‘There is 
an x satisfying “x is a unicorn’’’ and ‘ For all values of x, “‘x is a man” 
implies “‘ x is mortal’’’ are propositions. It will be clear therefore that 
in the expression under discussion—‘ There is an object ¢ such that, ete.’ 
—c is not a free variable. But neither is it a generalised variable ; for 
what corresponds in the expression to the first 2 in ‘(mx). dx’ is the 
word object, not the symbol c. Else we should have to read ‘ There is an 
object, a c, such that, ete.’ 

We might regard the ‘ values’ of any ‘variable’ in a logistical expres- 
sion as subjects of which the rest of the expression signifies what is pre- 
dicated; and this makes possible an interesting comparison of the 
terminology just explained with that used by Aristotle (de Interpretatione, 
c. 7), in stating what is not quite accurately called his theory of the 
quantity of propositions. A proposition predicates something either («) 
of a particular, xa@’ éxaorov, or (8) of something general, xa@odov: and 
in the latter case, either (i) generally or universally, xa@ddov, or (ii) 
partially, xara pépos. We call the proposition singular, universal or parti- 
cular accordingly. To («) correspond cases where the ‘ variable’ has been 
‘specified ’, 7.e., replaced by a proper name or demonstrative, or symbol 
for such ; to (8) those where it has been ‘generalised’; and here (i) to 
those where it is indicated that all, and (ii) to those where it is indicated 
that some ‘values’, in either case unspecified, satisfy the expression. 
But whereas in the de Interpretatione, when predication is of some xa@dXov, 
whether in the whole or part of its extension or ‘values’, the xa@dAov is 
something general or universally present and the same in all its particulars 
or ‘values’, and there stands therefore in the proposition some general 
term signifying what the same these severally are, as a mathematical 
variable signifies to those who understand the notation what the same its 
values are, in a logistical expression there stands instead a symbol called 
a ‘variable’ which signifies nothing the same that its ‘values’ are; nor 
are they in fact the extension of any general term, unless such as ‘ object’, 
‘function’, or ‘something’. 
‘More strictly, a free variable. 
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which c may stand are all of one sort. Of what one sort then 
must an object for which c may stand be, if ‘¢ is a unicorn’ js 
to be true? The only possible answer is ‘ unicorn’. Therefore, 
according to this reply, the‘ more logically appropriate’ ex- 
pression than ‘a unicorn exists ’, by which we are to replace it, 
will be ‘ There is an object wnicorn, such that “x is a unicorn ” 
will be true when unicorn is substituted for x’. I do not deny 
that ‘ unicorn is a unicorn’ is true, though I think one should 
rather say ‘a unicorn is a unicorn’. But I do deny that it is a 
correct analysis of ‘a unicorn exists ’. 

16. I said, and say, that ‘ we have by c to understand a or any 
proper name or demonstrative ’. When Prof. Stebbing replies 
that ‘ on the contrary, “c”’ is a variable, standing for any object 
having certain properties (i.e., any object of a certain sort)’ 
the statement that c stands for any object having certain 
properties, or of a certain sort, is capable of an interpretation 
consistent with my statement and with the truth ; but that it 
is a variable, is not. For it is plain that by calling it a variable 
Prof. Stebbing means that it stands, in the way in which a general 
or common name stands, for any object of a certain sort. Con- 
sider then ‘ Zosimus is an historian’. That proposition is true 
so long as Zosimus is the name of any object of a certain sort, 
viz., any historian. None the less Zosimus is a proper name ; 
and it, and not the general name historian, takes the place of c. 
Let me put the point in another way. I can truly say, in a 
sense, that so long as ¢ is replaced by a name denoting any object 
of a certain sort, ‘c is a unicorn’ will be true. I cannot truly 
say that c may be replaced by a name signifying that whatever 
it denotes is of a certain sort. The difference is clear, and is 
enormous. And it is clear that ¢ is, what Prof. Stebbing says 
it is not, a symbol for any proper name or demonstrative ; 
although the name must be proper, or the demonstrative refer, 
to some object of one certain sort, if the proposition is to be true ; 
for were Hornboy the name of a narwhal, and not of a unicorn, 
‘ Hornboy is a unicorn’ would not be true. 

17. In the formula ¢c, ¢ marks the place where some predicative 
expression is to go, like ‘is a unicorn’ or ‘ wrote Waverley’ ; 

1 This time, the italics are as printed by her; I printed them differently 
in the last section merely to bring out the contrast which she seems to think 
there is between the alleged ‘ variable’ c and the ‘ variable’ 2: thatc is a 
symbol for some common name, x for some word like *‘ something’. This 
being so, the preference expressed on p. 344 for the formula (d)—‘* The 
property of being a unicorn belongs to something ’—should imply that a 
‘more logically appropriate’ transformation of ‘ A unicorn exists’ should 
not contain c. I discuss (d) in § 21 below. 
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c, as I have shewn, marks the place where some proper name 
should go, 7.e., a name used to direct attention to an individual 
not in respect of what sort the individual is of, but of its being 
that individual ; though of course it 7s of some sort. If the 
‘value’ of ¢ is wrote Waverley, we should replace ¢ by Scott. In 
the example under discussion, the ‘ value’ of ¢ is, or the words 
signifying of what sort some individual object is are, is a wnicorn. 
To direct attention to that individual I invented the proper 
name Hornboy. But it is of course irrelevant and accidental 
that the individual of which it should be true to say ‘is a unicorn ’ 
should be indicated by that name. In some conditions one may 
point, and say ‘ that’ ; or, while I use the name Hornboy, another 
person might nevertheless in his own mind give the object a 
different name, say Walnar, and know that what he called 
Walnar was a unicorn without knowing that I called it Hornboy. 
Prof. Stebbing therefore should not gather that I hold ‘ that, 
on Russell’s theory, “‘a unicorn exists” requires that ““ Hornboy 
is a unicorn” should be true’! But it does require that, if 
the name which the formula symbolizes by ¢ is Hornboy, ‘ Horn- 
boy is a unicorn’ should be true. And if the object is not called 
Hornboy, it must be identified in some other way ; and whatever 
proper name or demonstrative is used to identify it, the theory 
requires that the statement in which that stands as grammatical 
subject to ‘is a unicorn’ should be true. And if Prof. Stebbing 
likes to use the symbol c itself, she will be using it pro tempore 
as a proper name, instead of as a symbol for one ; as Charles I.’s 
enemies might have said, ‘ You can never trust C.’; so that 
‘¢ is unicorn’ would now be true because ¢ is now the proper 
name of the object in question.? And if it is not yet clear to 
her that ¢ in ¢c is not a variable, let me add that, since ‘ A unicorn 
exists > would be true even if only one unicorn existed, ‘c¢ is a 

1 P. 345. 

*I might say that c now is a proper name instead of standing for one. 
But I have avoided saying that it is a symbol standing for a proper name 
or demonstrative, because its relation to the proper name or demonstrative 
by which it must be replaced, when an instance in words is given of the 
formula dc, is not the relation of the proper name or demonstrative to the 
object for which that is said to stand. This, as I wrote, cannot be put 
into a proposition; but either Hornboy or ¢ can. This consideration 
isnot unimportant. By failing to bear it in mind one may slip into think- 
ing that a variable is just asymbol. But the symbol a in algebra does not 
stand for the symbols 3, 47, 7631 and so ad infinitum, as each of these 
stands for some real aggregate of so many. And a is called a variable 
not because it, the symbol, is the identity variously determined in the 
symbols 3, 47, 7631, etc., but because multiplicity is variously determined 
in the aggregates for which these symbols respectively stand. 
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unicorn ’ would then be true only so long as c was used to indicate 
just that object and no other, 7.e. (once more) as a proper name. 

18. Since, as I said, cis a symbol for any proper name or demon- 
strative, it is a symbol variously replaceable. So is cin the equa- 
tion of a circle, 2? + y? = c? ; ¢ may here be replaced by 1’ or 3”, or 
by the symbol for any other determinate length. But we callca 
constant, because it stands for some length that remains constant 
throughout an infinity of variations not exceeding c in the values 
of x and y. On the other hand in this equation c is a variable 
in so far as it is part of its meaning that the symbols by which 
it may be replaced are all symbols for some determinate length, 
for something therefore of a certain sort. But not even this 
can be said for the c that may be replaced by proper names or 
demonstratives in the logistical formula; of what sort these 
must be is no part of its meaning.! 

19. It may be that its being a symbol variously replaceable is 
what has led Prof. Stebbing into the mistake of saying that c¢ 
stands for any object of a certain sort ; since symbols that stand 
for any object of a certain sort are variously replaceable. But 
whether or not she unconsciously fell into simple conversion of an 
A proposition, her statement that c is a variable seems to me to 
prove that it is not I—or at least not only I—who show a remark- 
able inability to grasp what a variable is. Were she not content 
to think that a variable is a symbol, she might have noticed 
that in mathematics something more than being variously re- 
placeable is needed to make us (loosely) call a symbol a variable. 
In the logistical usage of even x, y, and z this something more is 
lacking, and therefore the ‘ variables’ of logistics have really 
no analogy with those of mathematics. But the a, 6, and c of 
logistical usage have not even such title to be called variables 
as the x, y, and z. No doubt both those and these function 
differently from symbols like 3, v, ~ ; a, 6, c are not ‘ constants ’ 
in the same sense as 3, v, ~. But neither are they variables 
like xz, y, z. There are the same differences in the way in which 
words function ; naturally enough, since the symbols take the 
place of words. Consider Socrates is mortal, Jones is a man. 
‘Socrates ’ and ‘ Jones’ function differently not only from ‘ man’ 
and * mortal’ but also from ‘is’ and ‘a’. And the meaning of 
ws @ is constant in a sense in which that of Socrates or Jones is 
not; there was a Swxpatns vewTepos, and have been I do not know 
how many Joneses. No one can prevent the same name being 
appropriated to more individuals than one; and if we are to 


1 Cf. Lewis & Langford, Symbolic Logic, pp. 299-301. 
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grasp the thought of some one who tells us that Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon in 49 B.c., we must know which Cesar is meant, 
and what Rubicon. But that does not abolish the distinction 
between proper and general names. A proper name or a demon- 
strative may be called a ‘ variable ’ in the sense that it is equivocal; 
but not in the sense that it stands for ‘ any object having certain 
properties (7.e., any object of a certain sort) ’, as a general name 
or a mathematical variable—if we are to call the symbol a variable 
—does. And the logistical a, b, and c correspond herein to proper 
names, more closely than do the z, y, and z to general names or 
mathematical variables.? 

20. Nothing can secure even symbols which, I suppose, Prof. 
Stebbing would call constants from ambiguity, though an individual 
writer may avoid ambiguity in his use of them. Even words 
in ordinary speech which such symbols are used to replace, like 
is a, are not secure, as she herself points out when she contrasts 
‘is an Italian’ with ‘is an existent ’.2 Consider also ‘ Jones 
isaman’ and ica am’ icwv. It will be said, ‘is a’ and ‘oa are 
different words. Yes, because they are used with different 
meanings, and the difference of writing, though not of pronuncia- 
tion, shews this ; but only because they are used with different 
meanings. And so is ‘Jones’, when I say ‘Jones was an 
architect who built Whitehall’ and ‘ Jones was a distinguished 
oriental scholar’. I am not denying the difference between 
‘logical constants’ and proper names, but only pointing out 
that ambiguity does not entitle a symbol to be called a variable. 


1 Though Prof. Stebbing may claim the authority of Principia Mathe- 
matica for her view that a variable is a symbol, I do not think she can 
claim it for the contention that c is a variable. ‘The essential use of a 
variable is to pick out a certain assemblage of elementary propositions, 
and enable us to assert that all members of this assemblage are true, or 
that at least one member is true. . . . Suppose a is a constant. Then 
“ ga’ will denote, for all the various values of ¢, all the various elementary 
propositions of which ais aconstituent’. (I*, p. xxviii.) Here a functions 
precisely as c in the expression under discussion. 
2p. 340. In directing attention to the ambiguity of ‘is a’ the 
logisticians were anticipated by Aristotle, who not only distinguished 
between eivac dwAd@s and eivai m1, but within eivai te between eciva 
xa? aird and eiva xara oupBe3nkds, and again between different senses 
of eivac ka’ aitd. It is true that he did not understand Yoxpdrns éoriv 
av6pwm7os— Socrates is a man ’—as the logisticians would have us under- 
stand it, when they write « for ‘isa’. But was he wrong ? 

Prof. Stebbing expresses surprise (p.338, . 1) that I supposed she included 
Aristotle among the Traditional Logicians. She says in the Preface of her 
book, p. vii, that ‘ Traditional Logic is based upon the doctrines of Aristotle’ 
but perhaps the Traditional Logicians are merely a corrupt following ; 
one such, however, or many ? ravrodamas S€ Kakol. 
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21. Consider what Prof. Stebbing says is the best transforma- 
tion of ‘a unicorn exists’: ‘The property of being a unicorn 
belongs to something ’. I suppose there cannot be, and therefore 
a property cannot belong to, a subject of no sort, a bare particular ; 
and if I enquired ‘ To some what does it belong ? ’ I see no possible 
answer except ‘To some unicorn’; and that will not do. But 
let this pass. I wish to ask whether something is here a ‘ variable ’. 
I imagine the correct answer is yes. I therefore ask further 
whether the property of being a unicorn belongs to every * value’ 
of that ‘variable’? That would be certainly false. But to 
which value then, or values? You will now be reduced either 
to pointing, or to using a proper name; for a ‘ demonstrative 
symbol, or logically proper name’? will not help, unless its 
referend can be fixed by pointing, or by some proper name 
which is its antecedent. Even pointing when I say ‘that’, 
or using a proper name, will not secure that another person 
should apprehend to what I refer. But in spite of this, I presume 
that we do often achieve this result. And a word or symbol 
used to secure that another should think of that individual 
for which it stood in my speech is not a ‘ variable’. That is 
how c or what it symbolizes is used in the transformation | 
examined ; ‘something’ is not so used. Prof. Stebbing appears 
not to see the difference. 

22. The charge against my criticism with which I am dealing 
seems to me to betray such a profound misunderstanding of the 
logistical use of symbols, that, at the risk of superfluity, I will 
dwell on it a little further. The doctrine that ¢ is a variable 
would utterly upset the theory of descriptions. Take the example 
‘Scott is the author of “ Waverley ”’. For this the ‘ more logically 
appropriate ’ expression is said to be 


(qc): ¢@. =,.x2% =c:c = Scott.” 


In words this may be read: ‘ There is an object c such that 
‘ x wrote “ Waverley ” is always equivalent to “ is ¢”’ and ¢ is 
Scott’. If ¢ stands for any object having certain properties, 
then any object having those properties is Scott. 

23. Incidentally—and this point belongs to my criticism of 
what really is the logistical ‘ variable ’, as well as of the theory 
of descriptions—consider what nonsense it is to say that, for all 
values of x, ‘x wrote “ Waverley ”’’ is equivalent to ‘xisc’. For 
the different ‘values’ of x are so many different particulars ; 


14 Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 27. 
2 Ibid., p. 143. In 1. 14 of this page there is a misprint—‘ Scotch ° for 
‘Scott ’. 
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and even if x is here a restricted variable, and we cannot reckon 
the equator among its ‘ values’, still they include for example 
James Ballantyne, Jeffrey, and George IV. Is ‘ James Ballantyne 
wrote ‘‘ Waverley ”’ equivalent to ‘ James Ballantyne is Scott’ / 
The first is false, but not nonsense ; whether the man called James 
Ballantyne or the man called Scott wrote “‘ Waverley ”’ is an his- 
torical question, to be settled by evidence. But that the man 
called James Ballantyne is the different man called Scott is 
nonsense, and no evidence is required to disprove it. And the 
only way to avoid this nonsense is to say that the ‘ values’ 
of x are not so many different particulars, but so many different 
symbols for one particular ; which will again upset the theory. 

24. Or consider the logistical notation for asserting the 
existence of something indicated by a ‘ definite description ’, 
like ‘the author of “‘ Waverley ”’: 7.e., a description which either 
the use of the definite article, as here, or something in the char- 
acter ascribed, as with ‘ a more beautiful picture than any other ” 
confines uniquely to one subject. It is: E! (sz) (dx); which 
is to be read ‘ The x satisfying dx exists’. Now we are offered 
in Principia Mathematica? three equivalent formulae for this ; 
one 1s 

(qe): de: de. 9,.2=—¢. 

This is to be read: ‘ There is an object c such that de and, 
for all values of «, dx implies that x is ¢’. If ¢ were a variable 
denoting any object of a certain sort, the description symbolized 
by ¢ would not be ‘ definite ’, 7.e., confined uniquely to one subject. 
We may also see again, what the last paragraph shewed, how « 
is not comparable to a mathematical variable. Its ‘ values ’ 
here are not different things, but different names for a thing ; 
whatever name be given to the thing uniquely satisfying the 
description, the thing indicated by that name is the thing c— 
i.e., the thing uniquely indicated by the symbol c. And ¢ turns 
out once more to be functioning, as I said, like a proper name. 

25. Prof. Stebbing says, truly enough, that the theory of 
descriptions which I am attacking was originally Lord Russell’s ; 
and she refers to his article On Denoting, in Minp, (N.S.) XIV., 
1905. She also, I am glad to say, acknowledges that I directed 
my arguments against the theory itself. That I selected her 
exposition of it was because I had been reading her book, and 
thought that its merits, as well as its recent appearance, would 
lead many others to do the same. But I think Lord Russell’s 
exposition equally vulnerable. I have referred to some views 
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of his in this paper. Let me call attention to what, in that 
article, he says is the principle of the theory that he wishes to 
advocate about denoting phrases. It is ‘ that denoting phrases 
never have any meaning in themselves, but that every pro- 
position in whose verbal expression they occur has a meaning ’.! 
So, if I say ‘ That is...’, and pause, we are to believe that by 
adding words which in themselves have no meaning? I can 
complete my utterance into a statement which has one. We 
have all heard of desperate remedies. I suppose, from Chapter 
IIl., § 2, of her book, that Prof. Stebbing, in spite of the 
importance which she apparently attaches to this article, 
would agree with me about the desperate character of this 
one. For there she tells us that ‘a descriptive phrase’ is a 
symbol which ‘ascribes characteristics and is such that it has 
significance independently of the context within which it is being 
used ’.4 

26. In this respect it is said to be sharply distinguished from a 
demonstrative symbol, ‘which stands for an object with which 
we are directly acquainted ’ ° ; though why a descriptive phrase 
should not do this I do not see: e.g., in ‘ Your eldest brother 
is well known to me’. But a demonstrative symbol is also said 
to be a ‘logically proper name ’—an expression which I have 
quoted above and I find curious. It stands in contrast with ‘an 
ordinary proper name’. An ordinary proper name is explained 
(no doubt correctly) to be one proper (7.e., | suppose, appropri- 
ated) to some individual, whose name it is ; while a demonstra- 
tive symbol like ‘ this ’ is not thus proper. It does not therefore 
appear with what identity of meaning the word ‘ proper’ is 
used, when a logically proper name and an ordinary proper name 
are contrasted. Let us consider the accounts given of them.® 
We have ‘ (1) A demonstrative symbol, a logically proper name, 
the sole function of which is to indicate the individual for which 
it stands. (2) An ordinary proper name, which is used descrip- 
tively but which is primarily intended to stand for the individual 
called by the name.’ 

27. Both, then, stand for an individual, and both (I suppose) 
indicate the individual they stand for ; but the ordinary proper 
name has a descriptive function as well; and apparently, in 
names like Zeus and Polyphemus, this function has suppressed, 
or at least exists without, the other.’ The logically proper 


1 Loc. cit., p. 480. * E.g., “The King of England’! 3P. 340. 
4P. 25; why not simply ‘ and has significance . . .” ? 5 [hid. 
°P 27. 


7P. 342: and ibid., n. 2; cf., A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 26. 
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name on the other hand presumably is logically proper because 
in it the function of indicating the individual for which it stands 
exists without any descriptive function. 

28. Now Prof. Stebbing objects to my having said that she 
‘appears to regard the mere demonstrative as successfully 
realizing the ideal, to which the proper name aspires less success- 
fully, and with a falling off from grace. The ideal is that of 
indicating the subject of which a statement is to be made with a 
mind blank to what it is until something has been said about it’. 
This, she says, is a travesty of her statements.? Yet she writes * 
that ‘ where precision is necessary, it 1s necessary to invent a 
symbolism which has no other purpose in view than uniqueness 
of reference. If language were to achieve the ideal of demon- 
stration, wit would be at anend’. I fail to see that I have traves- 
tied her statements. She says that, when she spoke there of 
the ‘ideal of demonstration ’, she was using the word “* ideal ” 
in the sense in which it is used in the expression “ ideal limit ”’. 
But surely she would wish the symbolism which precision requires 
to achieve its only purpose. The only correction | could offer 
is not in my description of the ideal aspired to, but in my ascrip- 
tion to the mere demonstrative of complete success in realizing 
it. But then, if it failed, would it be ‘logically proper’? And 
I did show that I thought such an ideal unrealizable, when I 
spoke of Mill’s view, that a name can be merely denotative, as an 
old error. 

29. And I would recur to the curiousness of the expression 
‘a logically proper name’. It is not contrasted with ‘an 
ordinarily proper name’, but with ‘an ordinary proper name ’. 
Why then should it not be ‘a logical proper name’? Are we 
to take it that there is a logical propriety about the demonstrative, 
which an ‘ordinary proper name’ lacks, but an appropriatedness 
in the latter, which a ‘ logically proper name’ lacks? And in 
what would this logical propriety consist, if not in the absence 
of all descriptive function ? And if the demonstrative has no 
descriptive function, in the way in which an ‘ ordinary proper 
name ’ is said to have, would not the use of it indicate the subject 
for which it is standing with a mind blank to what the subject is, 
so far as by means of the demonstrative he expresses his thought ? 
No doubt a speaker commonly means the whole that his statement 
will express at the moment when he begins it. And I think 
that logistical doctrine does not take enough account of this. 


PO 2. BP oka 
34 Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 20: italics in the original. 
29 
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But what about the mind of a listener, to whom some one says 
‘That ...’ and pauses? For him at anyrate, until the speaker 
proceeds, the demonstrative would seem to be functioning as a 
‘logically proper name’. Is that the ideal which precision 
requires ? Here too I fear I must stick to my criticism. 


Propositions and Constituents. 


30. L have now dealt with Prof. Stebbing’s rejoinders under 
her heads (iii.) and (i.), as well as partially under her (iv.). Under 
her (i1.)—Propositions and Constituents—she does not so much 
defend her position against criticisms of mine as make clearer 
what it is; and I have not therefore the obligation either to 
reply to her or to withdraw my criticism. She seems to hold the 
theory of propositions once held but (I believe) now abandoned 
by Lord Russell and Prof. Moore: that they are a kind of 
Zwischending distinguishable alike from statements which 
‘express’ them and from facts which may be known; but we 
‘construct ’ them out of constituents of facts. I do not think 
this theory will stand; and though she meets one objection, 
which I tentatively made ! against her definition of a proposition, 
by admitting that believing, disbelieving. doubting and supposing 
may be called alternative attitudes? of the mind to the same 
somewhat, it is clearly no definition of that somewhat to enumer- 
ate the attitudes which the mind may hold towards it. I fail 
also to see how she would distinguish the object of a true belief 
from that of knowledge, although she is bound to do so, since 
she holds that we know facts, but ‘do not believe facts at all’.® 
For the constituents ofa true proposition are said to be constituents 
of facts, or ‘of the world’ 4; and a false proposition is said to 
combine such constituents in a way in which they are never 
combined in a fact.4 Presumably therefore a true proposition 
combines them in a way in which they sometimes are combined 
in a fact ; and how the same constituents combined in the same 
way can differ, according as they are a true proposition (object 
of a true belief) or a fact (object of knowledge), I do not see. 

31. For reasons connected with this difficulty Iam also unable 
to see why the Church in Hyde Park is not a constituent of any 
proposition.® Prof. Stebbing says that it is an incomplete 

1§ 17. 

2 Prof. Stebbing sees no reason for my having put the word attitudes 
between inverted commas (p. 346, n. 1). I did so because it is plainly not 
used here in its primary sense, and I am not clear that for myself I under- 
stand the transferred sense. 
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symbol ; but here, as when she says that a variable is a symbol, 
she seems to me to overlook the difference between symbol and 
symbolized ; for she also holds that ‘the constituents of a 
proposition are not words’ ;! and only the words would be an 
incomplete symbol. Now it is not a question whether on her 
theory the words ‘the Church in Hyde Park’ cannot be con- 
stituents of a proposition. The point is this: If there were a 
church in Hyde Park, it would be a fact that there was ; and the 
church in Hyde Park would be a constituent or constituents of 
that fact. * The constituents of any given proposition (true or 
false) are constituents of facts ’.2 Why might not those con- 
stituents of a fact be constituents of a proposition? If it be 
said, ‘they might be, were there a church in Hyde Park; but 
since there is none, they are not’, | reply: why may not the same 
constituents which would be combined in one way in the pro- 
position, if it were true, be constituents combined in another 
way in a proposition that is false? And if anyone points in 
rejoinder to the word ‘ the ’, I quote again the statement : * the 
constituents of a proposition are not words’. However, the 
errors, as 1 take them to be, of this theory of propositions are 
not what seem to me the fundamental errors of logistics ; the 
latter may be embraced without the former; so I will say no 
more about it. 
Material Implication. 


32. I separated what I wished to say above about formal 
implication and deducibility from the defence of my strictures 
on material implication, because the issues raised are different. 
The ‘only argument (to call it such)’ which Prof. Stebbing 
can discover in what I wrote against the alleged relation of 
material implication consists, she says, in one of my * absurd 
analogies’. Now I pointed out that any two propositions 
p and q are said the first to imply the second (1) when they are 
similar in respect of being both true, (2) when they are similar 
in respect of being both false, (3) when they are dissimilar in 
respect that the first is false and the second true. 1 admitted 
that the similarities and dissimilarity are relations. But that a 
relation of similarity or dissimilarity holds between two pro- 
positions does not shew that there is a different relation, of 
implication, between them. And I said that I could find no other 
relation than similarity or dissimilarity ; and that * a disjunction 
of the relations, similarity in respect of truth, similarity in re- 
spect of falsehood, dissimilarity in respect of truth and falsehood, 


Ps oO: * Ibid. 
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is not itself a relation, any more than a disjunction of the colours 
red, blue, yellow is itself a colour’. To this Prof. Stebbing 
replies that a disjunction of these colours is however a relation ; 
and therefore the disjunction of those relations may well be a 
relation, and is in fact the relation of implication.!_ What relation 
the disjunction of colours is she wisely does not tell; I suppose 
that is not also implication. But I hope I have stated her 
contention fairly, and I will proceed to examine it. 

33. In the first place, I cannot agree that the words ‘ red or 
blue or yellow’ stand for, nor that disjunction is, a relation. 
It involves relations ; each alternative differs from the others : 
but that relation is difference, not disjunction. And if alternative 
specifications of a generic identity exclude each other, that 
mutual excluding is not a relation. There are many problems 
connected with disjunctive judgment, as any reader of Bradley’s 
Principles of Logic, for example, will remember. One of my 
complaints against Logistic is that it fails to reflect sufficiently 
on problems of that kind. 

34. But secondly, even if disjunction were a relation, the 
disjunction of the above relations between the two propositions 
pand g would not be a relation between p and q. For the accurate 
statement of the alternatives disjunctively related is this: 
Kither (a) p and q are both true or (b) p and q are both false or 
(c) p is false and q is true. The disjunctive relation between 
the propositions (a), (6) and (c) would not be a relation between 
p and q. Of course I may write: p and q are either both true 
or both false or the first false and the second true. But will anyone 
maintain that the words italicized signify a relation, as the word 
similar does? Or that, when I say *‘ That flower is (or, those 
two flowers are) red or blue or yellow’, the words red or blue or 
yellow signify a relation in it, or between them? I really think 
that, if there is absurdity, it lies not with my analogy but with 
the contention against it. Let me present them for comparison. 
Here is the contention: That between two propositions there 
is one of a certain three alternative relations is that there is 
between them a fourth relation (viz., implication). And here 
is the analogy: You might as well say—That in the surface 
of a body there is one of a certain three alternative colours 
is that there is in it a fourth colour. 

35. Let me offer another analogy, which will perhaps meet 
with better favour. Mr. and Mrs. Jones have three practices 
in respect of keeping and leaving home. Sometimes they keep 
home together; sometimes they leave home together ; some- 


IP. 349. 
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times Mrs. Jones keeps home while her husband goes away ; 
but she never goes away while he keeps home. Those three 
alternative practices correspond to the three alternative relations 
in respect of their truth and falsity between p and q. Is it a 
fourth practice on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, that never 
does she go away while he keeps home ? No more is it a fourth 
relation between p and q, that never is p true and q false. But 
besides the three propositions, one or other of which is true, 
viz., that either (i.) Mr. and Mrs. Jones are keeping home together 
or (il.) they are away together, or (ii.) she is at home and he 
away, and which correspond to my (a), (b) and (¢), there is a fourth 
proposition that is true, viz., that (iv.) never is Mr. Jones at home 
and Mrs. Jones away. And this corresponds to the proposition 
‘pimplies q’. But the one does not state a practice of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, nor the other a relation of p and q. The formula 
p 2 q, which is supposed to be about the propositions p and 
q, is really about propositions about the propositions p and q, 
and states that one or other of three propositions about those 
two propositions is true. And herein it appears that not only 
does Logistic, instead of directing our reflection to some pro- 
position in which we express our thought about things, like 
‘Heaven is not a place’, direct it to a proposition about that 
proposition: “ Heaven is a place’ is false: ~ p is a function 
of p; but even when it thinks the formula we are bidden to 
consider is a proposition about propositions, viz., p 3 gq, that 
formula is really a proposition about propositions about pro- 
positions. 

36. I asked that ‘if there be any other relation between 
propositions said one to imply the other, which the word * im- 
plication ’ can denote, except those which I have enumerated ’, 
viz., the above three alternatives, it might be pointed out to me. 
Beyond telling me that the disjunction of those alternatives is 
itself a further relation (and I have given my answer to that), 
Prof. Stebbing only replies that she * should have supposed it 
to be obvious that there are many relations which may hold 
between two propositions, p, g, which could be expressed 
by saying “ p implies ¢”’, with the proviso that “ p implies g ” 
must not be assumed to be the converse of “*g is deducible from 
p’’. It may be so, though I certaimly do not find it obvious 
myself. But I want the one which is by logisticians intended 
to be expressed, not the many which could be; | have only 
been offered the above disjunction not between p and q, but 
between the propositions which I labelled (a), (b), (c). If any 
better offer can be made, I shall still be pleased to consider it. 
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What is really ‘ Analysed ’. 

37. I come gladly to the last question, What is really analysed 
in the formula which I called a rigmarole? ‘ The answer is that 
what is analysed is the sentence’ !—the sentence, namely, 
‘A unicorn exists’. If so, I can only say that analysis is an 
ill-chosen word ; for generally it is used of a separation of elements 
discoverable in what is to be analysed ; and no one can pretend 
that the process now in question reveals to us elements that were 
in the sentence. And I observe that, according to Prof. Stebbing’s 
recent British Academy Lecture, to know the analysis of the 
sentence ‘Hens lay eggs’ is to know whether it means that 
‘certain configurations of invisible material particles sometimes 
have a certain spatio-temporal relation to another kind of con- 
figuration of invisible material particles ’, or ‘ that certain kinds 
of sensations have to other kinds a relation which may be expressed 
by saying that the one kind of sensations “lay ” the other kind’, 
or again ‘that certain sensations of mine would, under certain 
conditions, have to certain other sensations of mine a relation 
which may be expressed by saying that the one set would “lay ” 
the other set ’.2 I find it strange that any one should call the 
process of discovering the answer to this problem one of analysing 
a sentence, or suppose that it can belong to Logistic. 

38. But the next following remark * is more instructive : ‘ The 
purpose of the analysis is to reveal more clearly the form of 
what is expressed by both sentences—the original and the 
transformation ’.2 ‘ Expression,’ however, is a difficult word. 
“No non-general fact can be expressed ’4; so I suppose facts 
can be expressed, provided they are general. And ‘** A cat is 
fond of milk” certainly expresses an A proposition’ °; so 
propositions can be expressed. And ‘** A poet was stabbed ” 
is probably so used as to express an indefinite description’ °; 
yet ‘whether an expression is a description, or not, depends 
upon how the expression is used’ ®; so perhaps descriptions are 
not really expressed, but express. Certainly propositions, in Prof. 
Stebbing’s sense of that word, do not express ; ‘it is sentences 
which express ’.? I suppose they express either general facts, 
or those constructs called propositions ; but that the constructs 
need not be general. But I am puzzled. 

39. Anyhow, the logistical formulae, like that which I called 
a rigmarole, are said to be more logically appropriate to their 
purpose than the sentences ordinarily used, for which they are 

1P, 351. 

2 Logical Positivism and Analysis. Proc. of Brit. Acad., vol. xix., pp. 
8,9: ef. p. 36. 


*P. 351. ?, OA. §P. 342, n. 3. ‘Pp. 342. *P. 345, n. I. 
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substituted or of which they are the analysis. ‘ Many ordinary 
sentences are logically inappropriate in a high degree since their 
linguistic form conceals the logical form of what is expressed, 
whilst suggesting an erroneous analysis of that form’! In 
illustration of this we are given sentences whose linguistic form 
is the same, whereas what is meant is not in each case of the same 
form. The formal similarity of ‘ Mussolini is an Italian’ and 
‘ Zeus is an existent ’ might suggest that ‘ Italian ’ and * existent ’ 
equally connote attributive being—if I may express myself in 
language not used by Prof. Stebbing. 

40. This is of course no new discovery about language. Aris- 
totle gave to the erroneous inference, into which such linguistic 
similarity without corresponding similarity in what is *‘ expressed ’ 
might lead us, the name Fallacy of Figure of Speech (7) tapa ro 
oxipa THS A€Eews avaty). And it is helpful to precision of 
thinking that differences or similarities of linguistic form, whether 
inflectional or syntactical, should correspond to differences or 
similarities of form in that of which by the help of language 
we are thinking. But this is only to say that difference or 
similarity of linguistic form is inappropriate to similarity or 
difference of form in what is thought of. I cannot but think 
that there are hovering before Prof. Stebbing’s mind another 
appropriateness and inappropriateness, v2z., of logical form to 
the form of what is thought of. Of these she has given no 
example. ‘Many ordinary sentences are logically inappropriate 
in a high degree since their linguistic form conceals the logical 
form of what is expressed.’ How and when does the one reveal 
the other ? 

41. Those who hold that what exists is simples in divers 
external relations—7.e., relations which may change without 
any alteration thereby to the terms—might think that an appro- 
priate expression would contain different symbols for each term, 
and either different symbols or differences of syntactical structure 
for each relation. There are matters, as Dr. Wittgenstein has 
said, which language can shew but cannot say, and for these 
there can be no symbols.2 Such precise correspondence could 
not go beyond expressing very small assemblages of related 
simples. There must be linguistic forms enabling us to think of 
much more extensive assemblages, without thus corresponding. 
Still. there will be divers forms of structure in real assemblages 
at different levels, as it were ; structures of one form may them- 
selves function as elements in structures of other forms. To 
this diversity also diversity in linguistic form might correspond. 


1 P. 340. Here it is not the sentence which is to be analysed. 
2 Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, e.g., 4,121: 4,1212. 
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And the brachylogical conciseness of our diverse linguistic forms 
might aid us to an apprehension of the detailed, as well as of the 
higher-level, structure of what was ‘ expressed’, by indicating 
what more extended expressions could be employed, so as to 
conform in greater detail to the detail which is to be thought of. 

42. What I mean may be illustrated from the notation of 
mathematics. The Arabic numerals are signs which do not 
correspond with the composition of the small aggregates they 
indicate ; the Roman numerals up to a point do; compare 


3 with III, and 5 with V, which is a sort of outline of \W. On 


the other hand, the composition of the Arabic numerals into wholes 
wherein they change their value with their place does in a 
way correspond with the composition of the larger aggregates 
indicated ; and the Roman representation of larger numbers 
often lacks this correspondence ; cf. 50, 100, 1000 with p, c, m, 
Again, in algebraic notation, simple expressions like x + y, or 
ax -+- by, contain distinct symbols for distinct components of 
what is to be thought of, and the difference of structure between 
x+y and «zy also corresponds to difference there. Now consider 
(+ y)®; the form of this indicates that it is a brachylogical 
substitute for («+ y) («#-+ y) (a + y), where the structural forms 
of both « + y and xy are present. Similarly there might be devices 
in a logistical symbolism that would indicate how what it directed 
us to think of was built up of parts indicable in greater detail 
by other symbols, as the form of («+ y)® indicates how what it 
stands for is built up of parts that would be indicated in greater 
detail if we wrote («+ y) (x+y) (w+ y). Our brachylogical 
formulae might be so constructed as to shew what more extended 
formulae would correspond to the lower-level structures in what 
is to be thought of, as they themselves do to the higher. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that such passage to more 
extended formulae, our understanding how to effect which de- 
pends on our knowing the conventions of a symbolism, is quite 
different from what takes place in the passage from (#-+- y)% 
to a + 2ay-+ 2ry?+ y8. That this expansion is authorized 
we cannot shew merely by knowing the conventions of our 
symbolism, but must study also what is symbolised. But the 
passage from (x+y)? to (a#+ y) (c+ y) (7+y) is authorized 
merely by the conventions of our symbolism ; and this sort is 
all that I have suggested the construction of a logistical symbolism 
might secure.! 














11 owe the direction of my attention to this difference, as I owe much 
else, to Prof. H. A. Prichard. 
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43. The hope of this sort of analogy between a logistical 
symbolism and the symbolism of mathematics is connected, I 
think, with the view that the real is just an aggregate of simples 
in relation, and that we understand it just so far as we apprehend 
the simples—not always only numerically, but never analysably, 
different—and their relations. And the extensional interpretation 
of all general statements that is involved in the theory of formal 
implication, as brachylogical expressions for so many (or in- 
finitely many) statements about individuals, is a symptom of 
this view. Such an interpretation works well enough for Walpole’s 
statement, ‘ All these men have their price’. It fails to work 
for the common misquotation of his statement, “ All men have 
their price ’, since the requisite separate statements cannot be 
made. It ignores such statements as ‘Man has his price’, 
which, by its linguistic difference from ‘ All men have their 
price ’, directs our thought to the difference between necessary 
connection and empirical universality. That in this case there 
is neither such necessary connection nor such empirical univer- 
sality is of course irrelevant. 

44. Whether or not Prof. Stebbing, when she speaks of logical 
appropriateness in a language or symbolism, means something 
comparable, in the way I have tried to suggest, with the appro- 
priateness of a mathematical notation, | do not know. But 
logistical symbolism appears to me not to have this sort of appro- 
priateness. The other sort—the appropriateness of difference 
or similarity in symbolic form to difference or similarity of form 
in what is thought of—it often has where the ordinary language 
for which it is substituted lacks it; and no doubt linguistic 
forms are less rigidly confined to single meanings than logistical. 
But sometimes, as in the instance just given, the advantage 
is with ordinary language ; for the difference between * All men 
have their price’ and ‘Man has his price’ disappears in their 
common symbolisation (z).é7. 3 . xr. Noris logistical symbolism 
exempt from the fallacy of Figure of Speech, which we might 
here call Figure of Symbolism: witness the example in § 24 
above, where ‘ values’ of 2, which are ordinarily so many objects 
that x might be used to denote, must, if we are to avoid nonsense, 
be taken to be names substitutable for « to denote what is also 
denoted by c. And I could produce graver examples, such as 
the supposed definition of One as ‘the number of the class, 
of which if # and y are members, x and y are the same thing’ 
where, if the ‘ values’ of « and y were different things, and not 
different symbols for one thing, there could be no such class, 
nor therefore (for those who accept the definition) One ; for 
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there could not be a class of which if Prof. Stebbing and I were 
members we should be the same thing. 

45. But, whatever advantage logistical symbolism may have 
over ordinary language in respect that the differences or simil- 
arities of symbolic form correspond with differences or similarities 
of form in what it helps us to think of, it can in my opinion claim 
no advantage in respect of the other kind of appropriateness, 
belonging in some measure to a good mathematical notation, 
that consists in a sort of correspondence of form between sym- 
bolism and symbolized. How far this correspondence is possible 
to a language is a very difficult though interesting question. 
Since it is by language that thought is directed and held to its 
objects, appropriateness of this kind must presumably depend 
on grasping their general forms of being. It is not likely to belong 
to a symbolism constructed under the conviction that the real 
is an aggregate of simples in external relations, if that conviction 
is false. And apart from this, as I suggested in § 7 of my previous 
paper, this symbolism directs our attention not to the objects 
to be thought of, but to statements that might be made about 
them, and statements sometimes which it is by no means natural 
to make. Consider again the formula (x). ¢dx. 3 . x. We may 
overlook the difficulties about implication, and that we are not 
in fact so constantly thinking that not, of two statements in a 
certain order, is the first true and the second false. But we must 
ask to what does the symbol «x direct our thought. And the 
answer is that it has no definite meaning, not even so much as 
enables us to distinguish one determinable from another, ¢.g., 
angle from sine. Its ‘values’ are not specifications of any 
identity ; and all that the formula informs us of is that, if we 
collected all the pairs of statements that would arise when the 
two assertions symbolized respectively by ¢ and % were made 
concerning some same subject, we should never find that the 
former of any pair was true and the latter false. What light 
does that throw on the structure of the real, as mathematical 
notation may throw light on the structure of the objects of 
mathematical thought ? 

46. No one can help recogniging how much intellectual energy 
and ability are thrown to-day into what is called Logistic. 
One aspect of it is its endeavour to provide a calculus that can 
be operated rather like algebra, according to certain rules which 
must of course be justified at the outset, but in following which 
it is not necessary to think of what is meant. I will not discuss 
how far such a calculus is a valuable possession. But even if 
it were as valuable as a reckoning machine—and there are several 
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brands of each on the market—the construction of calculi seems 
to me to be no more the philosophic discipline called Logic 
than the construction of reckoning machines is the science of 
number. It cannot of course proceed without knowledge of 
some of the facts with which Logic is concerned, just as the 
construction of reckoning machines cannot proceed without 
knowledge of some of the facts with which the science of number 
is concerned. And neither construction is easy ; each may be 
highly admired for its ingenuity. But just as an inventor of 
reckoning machines may have a false philosophy of number, so 
may an inventor of calculi have a false Logic. And the other 
aspect of Logistic is the philosophical, or (if you will) the logical. 
It is connected with theories about the nature of thinking and 
of reality, about general knowledge, demonstration, relations 
and their terms, which I believe to be in great measure erroneous, 
and with which such utility as its calculi may have has nothing 
todo. And it is this aspect which, rightly enough, gives Logistic 
its prestige; for reckoning machines are coming increasingly 
into use, but I doubt if logistical calculi will. 

47. Now its superstructure of notation is by itself sufficiently 
complex and thorny to occupy the minds of its devotees ; and 
I think the question of the truth of the underlying philosophy is 
in some danger of going by default. The consideration of this 
is not necessary to an intensive study of the superstructure, 
to which in my opinion it would be a great misfortune that 
students of philosophy generally should be expected to devote 
themselves, though there is no reason why those who enjoy the 
game should not follow it. There are affinities between Logistic 
and mathematics—though not perhaps precisely the connection 
between them asserted by some enthusiasts—which make it hard 
for anyone who has not what may be called a mathematical 
head to pursue criticism into detail. But criticism of funda- 
mental assumptions may proceed independently of that advantage. 
To contribute by one or two examples to, and to stimulate, such 
criticism has been the object of my two papers. 

48. I am afraid that in the present paper I have been compelled 
to devote most of my space to, continued attack on statements 
of one distinguished expositor. That is because I was called 
upon to rebut, if I could, her attack upon my previous criticisms. 
The last nine paragraphs. raising, as they do, questions of whose 
difficulties | am very conscious, will, I trust, be taken as shewing 
that the more controversial paragraphs preceding them were not 
inspired by any mere eristic interest : as I trust also the criticisms 
in those paragraphs were not expressed in any discourteous 
manner. 














II.—_THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONNOTA- 
TIVE AND NON-CONNOTATIVE NAMES.! 


By REGINALD JACKSON. 


A CLASSIFICATION may be challenged in more than one reference. 
Conceding that the members alleged to be members of one class 
really are members of one class and that the members alleged to 
be members of another class really are members of another class, 
a critic may dispute the nature of the difference between the 
members of the one class and the members of the other class. 
On the other hand, conceding the nature of the difference, a critic 
may dispute the classification in respect of that difference, claim- 
ing that some of the members assigned to the one class ought to be 
assigned to the other class. This article challenges the distine- 
tion between connotative and non-connotative names in both 
these references. The main thesis is that what has been taken for 
a difference between the possession and the lack of connotation 
is really a difference between the possession of one kind of con- 
notation and the possession of another kind of connotation.? — It 
is admitted that the difference is important and may reasonably 


1 This is an elaboration of a suggestion put forward in my paper on 
* Denotation, Connotation and Definition’ (read at the Seventh International 
Congress of Philosophy) and further developed in my paper entitled ‘ The 
Distinction between Connotative and Non-connotative Terms’ (read at a 
meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
December, 1930). I speak now of the denotation and the connotation 
of names rather than of terms, because even if the applicability of ‘term’ 
in the sense of ‘term verbal’, be extended to portions of discourse which 
do not represent terms of thought, such as certain constituents of such 
portions of discourse, e.g., ‘ table’ in the sentence ‘ The top of the table is 
circular,’ a term would still be an applicatum, while it seems clear that 
what denotes and connotes must be an applicabile. 

* 1 use ‘connotation’ always in the sense of ‘ connotatum’ and not of 
“connotatio” and * denotation’ always in the sense of ‘ denotatum’ and 
not of ‘ denotatio.. To admit different kinds of connotatio differing otherwise 
than in connotatum would be to abandon my thesis. Further, I use 
‘connote’ in the sense of ‘have for its whole connotation ’, unless the 
context makes it clear that what is connoted is connoted only inter alia. 
Accordingly, the two classes of names here distinguished are maintained 
by me to be mutually exclusive. 
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be made the foundation of a distinction between two kinds of 
names. A name of the one kind connotes the characteristic ! of 
being denoted by itself. It was, I believe, the difficulty of seeing 
how such a characteristic could be connoted that conditioned the 
belief that some names are non-connotative. A name of the other 
kind connotes a characteristic which belongs to the subject (if the 
name is singular) or to each of the subjects (if the name is general) 
denoted by the name independently of its or their being denoted 
by the name. But the main thesis is complicated by the sub- 
ordinate thesis, that logicians who accept the distinction between 
connotative and non-connotative names ought to classify some 
general names as non-connotative instead of classifying all general 
names as connotative, and that conformably with the main 
thesis not only each of the names recognised by these logicians 
to be non-connotative but also each of the general names which 
they ought to have recognised to be non-connotative really 
connotes the characteristic of being denoted by itself. 

A preliminary statement about the scope of the argument 
may prevent misapprehension. In consequence of the diversity 
of opinion and even of conviction displayed by contemporary 
logicians, an article on almost any of the subjects which they 
discuss 1s bound to proceed upon a basis which though disputable 
it cannot attempt to vindicate. A treatment of any one of the 
problems belonging to what is usually called ‘The Logie of 
Terms ’ is certain to proceed upon questionable presuppositions. 
It is clear that the thesis of this article, like the doctrine it would 
supersede, presupposes the validity of the distinction between 
denotation and connotation ; and it may appear futile to canvass 
the thesis without first meeting certain formidable objections * 


1 The phrase ‘ the characteristic of being denoted by the name ’, in which 
‘characteristic’ covers both qualities and relations, avoids awkward 
circumlocution, though perhaps at the expense of accuracy. It is accurate 
if Cook Wilson’s distinction between attribute and attribute-element is 
both sound and generally applicable. For then Aness, the characteristic, 
is identical with having (a), (a) being the attribute element, and so identical 
with being A, ‘A’ being the adjective. (Statement and Inference, Vol. 1., 
§§ 70,81.) But, if not, then being denoted by the name is not a characteristic, 
but having a characteristic ; and where, as in this case, there is no word 
of the form ‘ Aness’, insistence on accuracy would drive one to some 
such phrase as ‘ the characteristic which being denoted by the name is having ’. 

2 The most noteworthy of those objections which are neither directed, 
like those of Dr. Schiller and Messrs. Ogden and Richards, against the 
presupposed conventional basis of meaning, nor pre-occupied, like those 
of Cook Wilson, with the misadventures of J. 8. Mill, are concerned with the 
distinction between connotative and non-connotative names, the distinction 
between singular and general names, and the distinction between names 
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which have been brought against this distinction and which. 
if they cannot be met, must be admitted to be fatal to the thesis 
no less than to the traditional doctrine. This apparent futility 
would be real if the article aimed at a final solution. But even 
if it turned out that the distinction between denotation and 
connotation was untenable it might still be worth while to inquire 
whether, if it were tenable, it would necessitate a distinction 
between connotative and non-connotative names. And there 
is a special reason for raising this question without awaiting a 
settlement of the more fundamental problem. For the dis- 


whose denotation is real and names whose denotation, if they have any, 
is imaginary. (1) Some logicians who think that the distinction between 
denotation and connotation would necessitate the distinction between 
connotative and non-connotative names, claim that the sense in which 
a proper name denotes and is applied to the subject of which it is the name 
is different from the sense in which a descriptive phrase, even a uniquely 
descriptive phrase, denotes and is applied to the subject of which it is the 
description. Of such logicians some deny the propriety of the application 
of ‘name’ to anything but a proper name. This objection I have tried 
to meet in the note appended to this article. (2) The distinction between 
singular and general names is challenged. It is denied that ‘man’ denotes 
each particular man and is applied thereto in the same sense as that in which 
a singular name denotes and is applied to only one subject. With this 
denial there frequently goes a refusal to allow that what are usually called 
‘general names ’ are names at all. This paper presupposes, in the attempt 
to establish its subordinate thesis, the validity of the distinction between 
singular and general names. But if the presupposition is challenged the 
subordinate thesis may be stated in a modified form, by saying that 
(a) logicians who distinguish between connotative and non-connotative 
names ought to recognise non-connotative general names as well as non- 
connotative singular names if they recognise general names at all; (b) such 
general names, if there are any general names, are, in accordance with the 
main thesis, really distinguished by the nature of what they connote. 
I hope on a future occasion to try to vindicate the status of general names. 
The lines on which I believe that it can be vindicated include an account 
of the definite and the indefinite article which demands the exclusion of the 
former from a singular and of the latter from a general name. £.4., 
‘author of Waverley’ and not ‘the author of Waverley’ is a singular 
name and ‘man’ and not ‘a man’ is a general name. I have adopted 
this usage in the present article. (3) The difficulty about names like 
‘unicorn’ and ‘ Mr. Pickwick’ can be met, I think, by recognising that 
some names are non-denotative, as Frege does (* Uber Sinn und Bedeutung,’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Phil. und phil. Kritik, 1892). I have tried, in a paper 
read at a meeting of the Oxford Philosophical Society in November, 1931, 
to show that the recognition of non-denotative names does not require 
the admission that they have no “* meaning in themselves’. (Cf. Russell, 
Princs. of Maths., Vol. 1.. chap. v.; article ‘On Denoting’, Minn, 1905; 
Int. to Math. Phit., chap. xvi.; Moore, *The Conception of Reality’, 
Arist. Soc. Procs., 1917-18; Stebbing, Mod. Int. to Logic, especially 
p. 142). 
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tinction between denotation and connotation would itself have 
to be judged partly by reference to its implications, and the 
belief that among these is the distinction between connotative 
and non-connotative names has helped to discredit! the dis- 
tinction between denotation and connotation. Among the 
questions, therefore, which an inquiry into the distinction between 
denotation and connotation would have to try to answer, is the 
question, with which this article is concerned, whether the 
distinction between connotative and non-connotative names 
ought to be drawn by those logicians who accept the distinction 
between denotation and connotation. It is, then, possible that, 
although the article is addressed directly only to such logicians, 
it may still be of some interest to others, provided that the 
distinction between denotation and connotation does not seem 
to them too fantastic to be able to serve as the starting-point 
of even a tentative investigation. 

But those who would allow these considerations to justify 
a failure to vindicate the distinction between denotation and 
connotation might still demand an account of the way in which 
the words ‘denotation’ and ‘connotation’ are to be used. 
The two succeeding paragraphs attempt to supply this need. 
But here, too, it is inevitable that much should be taken for 
granted, and the account will aim rather at distinguishing be- 
tween the meanings of these technical terms and the meanings 
of certain other words and phrases with which they are liable to 
be confused than at offering rigorous and ultimate definitions. 

It is usual to offer as a definition of * denotation * the statement 
that the denotation of a name is the subject of which or the 
subjects of each of which the name is predicable. In other 
words, if “N’* is a name, then a subject is denoted by ‘ N’ if it 
can be truly said to be N or to be the N or to be an N. But 
predicating a name of a subject seems to be only one way of 
applying a name to a subject. The subject word or phrase of a 
statement is applied to the subject of the statement ; and in the 
sentence ‘ The top of the table is circular’ the name ‘ table ’ is 
applied to one of the subjects which it denotes without being 
used either as verbal subject or as verbal predicate. It seems 
better, therefore, while still trying to use the word * denotation ’ 
in the same way as that in which it is used by those who acquiesce 
in the usual definition, to begin with the phrases * that which is 
called by the name’ and ‘that to which the name is applied’. 

“Cf. Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, p. 190; W.E. 
Johnson, Logic, Pt. L., p. 82. 
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These phrases are, J think, equivalent, and it may be fairly 
claimed that they are not technical. Without attempting further 
reduction I shall try to define ‘the denotation of a name’ by 
reference to them. At first sight it might seem that ‘ the denota- 
tion of a name’ is indistinguishable from ‘ the subject to which 
or the subjects to each of which a name is applied’. But a name 
may be wrongly applied by one who is ignorant of the way in 
which it ought to be applied and when wrongly applied is applied to 
what it does not denote. This suggests ‘ the subject or subjects to 
which a name ought to be applied ’ as a definition of ‘ the denota- 
tion of a name’. But there are difficulties which it is advisable 
to confront before accepting either this suggestion or any modi- 
fication of it. A name may be misapplied through ignorance 
of the nature of that to which it is misapplied and despite know- 
ledge of its meaning. Thus the name ‘ element ’ might be applied 
to a certain chemical compound and the name ‘ plant’ might be 
applied to a certain animal, in the mistaken belief that the 
characteristics whose presence would justify the application of 
the names ‘element’ and * plant’ were present in the subjects 
to which they were applied. Such mistaken belief, moreover, 
might be shared by all the authorities on the nature of those 
subjects. Now it might be urged that, although the names 
ought not to be so applied by anybody who knows better, they 
really ought to be so applied by all who hold the erroneous 
opinions. But if so might it not also be urged that, when the 
mistake is about the meaning of the name and not about the 
nature of that to which it is misapplied, it is still true that one 
who is mistaken ought to apply the name in this way ? There 
is here the same ambiguity, in the implicit reference to a capacity 
to which the obligation is relative, as in Ethics when we are 
asked whether a man ought to do what is right even if he thinks 
it is wrong or what he thinks is right even if it is wrong.! It 
will be convenient to interpret ‘ought’ in the more rigorous 
sense, postulating adequate knowledge of both the meaning of 
the name and the nature of that to which it is applied. If so, 
we must say that a name misapplied through ignorance of the 
nature of that to which it is misapplied does not denote this but 
is only mistakenly believed to denote this. But it will still be 
important to distinguish between misapplication arising through 
ignorance of fact (other than verbal fact) and misapplication 
arising through ignorance of meaning. With these provisoes we 

1Cf. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 78; Carritt, The Theory of Morals, 
pp. 91-94; Laird, ‘Concerning Right’, Mixp, No. 151; Prichard, Duty 
and Ignorance of Fact. 
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may accept the statement that a name ought to be applied to 
that which it denotes. But this is not yet a definition of ‘ de- 
notation’. For a distinction must be drawn between the 
applicability of a name and its conventional applicability. 
Granted that a name ought to be applied to that to which it is 
conventionally applicable, to say that a name is applicable to 
what it denotes is neither to utter a tautology nor to define either 
‘applicability ’ or ‘ denotation’. To say that the name ‘ man’ 
denotes, inter alia, Charles, is to say only that there is a convention 
that the name ought to be applied to subjects of the kind of which 
Charles is. But to say that the name is applicable to Charles, 
so far from being equivalent to this, does not even follow from 
this alone but from this only together with the claim that the 
convention ought to be respected. As a working definition 
of ‘ the denotation of a name ’ [ shall offer ‘ the subject to which 
or the subjects to each of which a name is conventionally 
applicable ’. 

In giving an account of the way in which ‘the connotation 
of a name’ is to be used we may profit by the definition of ‘ con- 
notation ’ which was devised by Dr. J. N. Keynes ! to preclude 
some serious misunderstandings to which Mill had exposed 
himself. These misunderstandings were largely responsible for 
the controversy concerning the connotative or the non-connotative 
nature of certain kinds of names, especially of proper names, 
and were such as to prevent the protagonists from recognising 
that their supposedly antithetical claims were really comple- 
mentary. The remedy proposed by Keynes was to distinguish 
what he called ‘connotation’ from what he called ‘ subjective 
intension ’ as well as from what he called ‘comprehension’. In 
defining these words he seems to have had only general names 
in view though he recognised that some singular names are 
connotative. He also hesitated to choose between certain 
alternatives in defining ‘subjective intension’. The following 
definitions are as near those which he offered as the circumstances 
allow. The comprehension of a singular name is the total 
character, qualitative and relational, of the subject which the 
name denotes. The comprehension of a general name falls short 
of the total character of any one of the individuals denoted and 
comprises only so much of the character of each as is common to 
all. The subjective intension of a name is only a part of its 
comprehension, namely, either so much as is known to a given 
thinker or so much of what is known to him as occurs to him when 


1 Formal Logic, Pt. I., chap. ii. Cf. Johnson, Logic, Pt. 1., pp. 100-101. 
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he uses the name or hears it used on a given occasion. Or per- 
haps it is the set of characteristics which a given thinker believes 
to characterise what the name denotes, in which case it would 
not, if he were in error, consist merely of a part of the compre- 
hension. All that concerns us here is that none of these groups of 
characteristics be confused with connotation. The connotation 
of a name is the characteristic or set of characteristics supposed 
to have been agreed upon as regulating the applicability of the 
name. It seems certain both that Mill’s claim that some names 
are non-connotative is not even plausible unless ‘ connotation ’ 
is understood in this restricted sense and that much of the 
criticism Mill encountered was vitiated by the failure to draw 
these distinctions.! 

This account of the meaning of the words ‘ denotation’ and 
“connotation ’ presupposes that the applicability of a name 
rests on a conventional basis. This presupposition has been 
challenged on the ground that it is in conflict with linguistic 
fact.2. Its defence would not be consistent with the scope of an 
inquiry which assumes, for the sake of argument, the validity of 
the distinction between denotation and connotation. Since it 
seems impossible to defend this distinction without the pre- 
supposition, I use the presupposition freely in the following 
paragraphs, in which I try, as a preliminary to criticism, to give 
a sympathetic exposition of the distinction between connotative 
and non-connotative names. 

The two kinds of name can be distinguished without using the 
technical term ‘connotation’ provided that the distinction 
between the technical term ‘ denotation ’ and the non-technical 
term ‘meaning’ is recognised. Notwithstanding Cook Wilson’s 
claim * that “in the ordinary use of language denote is equivalent 

1#.g., Bradley, Princs. of Logic, Bk. I., chap. vi. 

2 Tf the objection is limited to the contention that language has non- 
symbolic as well as symbolic functions and that it discharges its symbolic 
functions imperfectly, the objection seems an obvious ignoratio elenchi. 
For those who make the assumption do not profess to be giving an account 
of linguistic fact. Rather they claim that their account is related to 
language in much the same way as that in which Geometry is related to 
physical reality, and that the contention that language is neither merely 
nor perfectly symbolic is itself intelligible only by reference to the dis- 
tinction between symbols and (natural) signs. 

Much misunderstanding seems to have sprung from Mill’s failure to keep 
the presupposition, that meaning rests on a conventional basis, constantly 
in view and from the resultant failure of his critics to detect the pre- 
supposition. Only an unashamed acknowledgment of the presupposition 
and a consequent freedom to appeal to it will enable the distinction between 
connotation and subjective intension to be consistently handled. 

3 Statement and Inference, Vol. 1., § 190. 
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to mean and denotation to meaning ” the truth seems to be that 
the denotation of at least some names is distinguishable from and 
dependent on their meaning. It is, indeed, questionable whether 
the word ‘ denotation ’ in the phrase ‘ the denotation of a name ’ 
occurs in the ordinary use of language. The word ‘ denote ’ 
is commonly used in current detective fiction as equivalent to 
‘be evidence of ’,! an absence of finger prints being said to denote 
that the murderer wore gloves. But the word ‘ meaning’ is 
used in a variety of non-technical senses, one of which it bears 
in the phrase ‘ the meaning of a name 2, and it is with ‘ meaning ’ 
in this sense that we are here exclusively concerned. It is, | 
imagine, impossible to say what ‘ meaning’ in this sense means 
without presupposing the knowledge we should be attempting 
to convey. But certainly if ‘ denotation’ is used, as it is by 
writers on Logic, in accordance with our definition, its meaning 
vannot be identified with that of “ meaning’ in the ordinary use 
of language. For, while names which agree in meaning neces- 
sarily agree in denotation,? the converse is untrue. Whenever 
the same subject (in the case of a singular name) or each of a 
number of subjects of the same kind (in the case of a general 
name) is describable by reference to different concomitant 
characteristics, the different descriptive phrases agree in denota- 
tion while differing in meaning. Examples of singular names so 
related are ‘author of Waverley’ and ‘author of Marmion’ 
Examples of general names so related are ‘ three-sided plane 
rectilinear figure’ and ‘ three-angled plane rectilinear figure ’.* 
It is true that idiom permits me to say, to somebody who professes 
ignorance of the authorship of the Timaeus, that by ‘ the author 
of the Timaeus’ I mean the author of the Republic. But it is 
clear that ‘meaning’ in the phrase “my meaning’ 4 is not to be 
identified with ‘meaning’ in the phrase ‘the meaning of a 
name’. Nobody would claim that in the ordinary use of language 
the phrase ‘ the author of the Timaeus’ has the same meaning as 
the phrase ‘the author of the Republic’. 

If the distinction between denotation and meaning is conceded, 
it must also be conceded that it is possible for somebody to know 
what a name denotes while ignorant of what it means. For one 


1Cf. the use of ‘ bedeuten’ 

* Though they may, where there is a difference of opinion about the 
facts, be believed to denote different subjects. 

3 Cf. Frege, op. cit., pp. 26-27. Ltake‘ Sinn’ to be ‘meaning’ and not 
‘connotation ’, 

‘Cf. Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, pp. 191-195, on 
“*mean’ as shorthand for ‘intend to refer to’ ”’ 
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may not be a party to the convention by which the meaning of a 
name is determined and yet may have been told what the name 
denotes or may have discovered this for oneself by a comparison 
of the contexts in which the name is used.!_ Thus one may know 
that ‘triangle’ denotes what is denoted by ‘three-sided plane recti- 
linear figure’ and by ‘three-angled plane rectilinear figure’ 
without knowing that it means what is meant by the former and 
not what is meant by the latter. In fact the vast majority of 
those who apply the name correctly are in just this situation, 
It must also be conceded that one who does not know what a 
name means and yet knows what it denotes may mistakenly 
suppose that it means what is meant by some other name which 
in fact agrees with it in denotation but differs from it in meaning. 
Now, if a difference of opinion about the meaning of a name arose 
between two groups of intelligent and well-informed people, it 
could not be said that the one group knew what the name meant 
but that the other group were mistaken about its meaning. We 
should rather recognise that there were two tacit conventions, 
each accepted by a different group, and consequently two names, 
agreeing in denotation but differing in meaning, and therefore 
two despite identity of sensible expression. The same diagnosis 
seems required whenever individual competent thinkers accept 
different definitions of a word.? Now, as a diversity of conventions 


1 Cf. Mill, Bk. I., chap. ii., § 5. 

2 There are two stages in the argument of Book I of Plato’s Republic 
at which the distinction between the denotation and the meaning of a 
name plays a vital part. Polemarchus and Socrates have been trying 
to find an alternative description applicable to the same acts as those to 
which ‘ dixaov’ is applicable. They agree both in using this name to 
mean what is meant by ‘ subject [namely, act] which ought to be done’ 
and in recognising pretty much the same acts as being denoted by this 
phrase and consequently by ‘ dickaov’. Thrasymachus thinks that some 
of these acts ought not to be done and that some of the acts which Socrates 
and Polemarchus would hold to be denoted by ‘ déixov ’ ought to be done. 
For him there is no categorical imperative but only a hypothetical impera- 
tive, though it is a perfect one, since he supposes, as apparently Socrates 
also supposes, that everybody aims at what is advantageous to himself. 
Now it is difficult for Thrasymachus to express his view in terms of ‘ Sicacov ” 
and ‘ ddiucov >. For if he uses these names in the same sense as Socrates 
does, he must apply them in accordance with his different view of the 
facts to different sets of acts, and he will then lack names with which to 
describe the sets of acts which Socrates describes by them. But if he 
applies them to the same sets of acts he cannot use them in the same sense 
as Socrates does. It is the latter alternative that he chooses and it places 
him in the awkward position of having to maintain the verbally contra- 
dictory thesis that 76 dickawy ought not and rd ddicoy ought to be done. 
The contradiction is overcome, however, if * 70 Sicaov ? as used by Thrasy- 
machus means what is meant by ‘that which is called “* dickaoyv ” (by 
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corresponds to a diversity of opinions about the meaning of 
a name, so the poverty of a convention corresponds to ignorance 
of the meaning of a name. For it is possible to institute a name 
by means of a convention about its denotation without any 
convention about its meaning. It would have been possible to 
agree to use the name ‘triangle’ to mean what is meant by 
‘three-angled plane rectilinear figure ’ instead of what is meant 
by ‘ three-sided plane rectilinear figure * ; and it would also have 
been possible to refrain from choosing between the alternatives. 
We might have agreed to use ‘ triangle ’ to denote what is denoted 
by each of these phrases without agreeing to use it to mean 
what is meant either by either of them or by any other name with 
the same denotation. We should then all be in the situation in 


Socrates and most Athenians)’ and ‘76 déccov > what is meant by ‘ that 
which is called * @dccov ’. But he tries to find a pair of more funda- 
mental characteristics to embody in the meanings of the names. The 
obvious ones to select are those whose presence leads people, either to 
believe mistakenly, or to profess deceitfully, that the acts they call * dikatov 7 
ought and those they call * ddccov * ought not to be done. These he finds 
in the advantageousness to somebody other than the agent of the acts 
called just and the disadvantageousness to somebody other than the 
agent of the acts called unjust. Identifying the person other than the 
agent with the ruler, as the author of the terminology, he offers * 7d roo 
Kpeitrovos cupdepov > as his definition of * 76 Sikavov ’ 

A similar dilemma confronts him when called upon to classify é¢«avoovvy 
and déuca under the headings, dpern and xakia, ‘ dpery” being defined 
as the disposition by which anything fulfils its function, the function 
of an agent being the attainment of his own advantage, and ‘xaxia’ being 
defined as the contrary disposition. In order to acquiesce in the applica- 
tion of, and accept the alleged denotation of, * dpery’ and ‘ cakia’ 
he would be compelled to change their meanings, since he disagrees with 
Socrates about what dispositions enable an agent to achieve his own 
advantage. But in order to preserve the meanings he has to modify the 
application of the names. This time it is the application that is sacrificed. 
The unjust are ayaboi and injustice is placed €v aperis Kal coias PEpEl. 
And the difficulty of defending his thesis arises partly from the difficulty 
of bearing constantly in mind the new meanings of * dikavoy * and * adcKxov ” 
and the new belief about the denotations of * dpery’ and * kaxia’ into 
which his heterodoxy has forced him. 

This analysis is, I think, consistent in the main with Professor Prichard’s 
interpretation of Plato in his lecture on Duty and Interest. But if Mr. Joseph 
is right in his contention, in Some Problems in Ethics, that the characteristic 
connoted by ‘ di/cawyv’ is not the relational characteristic of being that 
which ought to be done, but *‘ a character in virtue of which we ought to 
do it”, a very different analysis of the debate would be required. In 
order to avoid raising the question whether adjectives denote and connote, 
I have here treated ‘ dixawv’ and ‘ ddicxov’ as explicit names, to be 
translated ‘ subject which is right’ and * subject which is wrong’, as in 
the phrases ‘7d Sixaov’ and ‘7d adicov’ I believe them to be. Cf. 
‘good’ in the phrase ‘ the good’. 
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which the majority in fact are, but instead of saying that we were 
all ignorant of the convention about meaning we should be com- 
pelled to say that we had failed to establish a convention about 
meaning. For there can be no convention to which nobody is a 
party. A name so instituted seems to have no meaning, if mean- 
ing is allowed to be other than denotation, and one is tempted 
to say either that such a name is meaningless or that its meaning 
is identical with its denotation.! 

It is these apparently meaningless names that have been 
alleged to be non-connotative, while those names which are 
recognised to have a meaning distinct from their denotation 
are classified as connotative. A convention about the meaning, 
as distinguished from the denotation, of a name consists in the 
recognition of a certain select characteristic or group of char- 
acteristics, the presence of which in what the name denotes 
should condition the application of the name to what it denotes. 
Such a select characteristic or group of characteristics is called 
the connotation of such a name. It may be described provision- 
ally ? as the criterion of the applicability of the name. Thus if 
instead of agreeing only to use ‘man’ to denote what is denoted 
by ‘rational animal ’ we agreed also to use ‘ man’ to mean what is 
meant by ‘ rational animal ’ and not what is meant by ‘ featherless 
biped ’, rationality would, and featherlessness would not, be a 
member of the group of characteristics connoted by ‘man’. 
Now there are some names of which it may be claimed both that 
they connote and that what they connote is obvious. This 
seems to be true of any many-worded name among whose verbal 
constituents is a name denoting what the many-worded name 
connotes. Thus ‘subject which is characterised by goodness ’ 
obviously connotes what ‘ goodness ’ denotes, namely, goodness.* 
Further, without inserting a name which denotes what the many- 
worded name connotes, we may use some other linguistic device 
for the isolation of connotation. Thus ‘ subject which is good’ 
not only denotes what is denoted by, but also means what is 
meant by and connotes what is connoted by ‘ subject which is 
characterised by goodness’. Such names may be called ‘ ex- 

Cf. Johnson, Pt. I., pp. 92-96. 

2 Not adequately, since it is necessary to distinguish between an accredited 
and a deputy criterion. To say that the connotation of a name is the 
criterion of its applicability amounts to the same thing as to say that, 
if it is true that * N’ is rightly applied to S if and only if S is characterised 
by Xness, then ‘N’ connotes Xness. 

3 It follows that so far as there is difficulty about determining what 
* goodness’ denotes there is difficulty about determining what ‘ subject 
which is characterised by goodness’ connotes. 
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plicit’ on the ground that their form is such as to reveal the 
characteristic selected by convention as the criterion of their 
applicability. It seems to be obviously possible to institute by 
definition a name which is not itself explicit but which is equiva- 
lent in meaning to a name which is explicit, though there are 
difficulties in the way of illustrating the claim that there are any 
non-explicit names which are reducible to explicit form.! For 
this reason, in what follows, only explicit names will be used to 
exemplify connotative names. 

From this account of the nature of connotation there follows 
a corollary which should be recognised before attempting to set 
forth the conditions governing the applicability of an alleged 
non-connotative name. This corollary is that it is permissible 
to regulate the application of a connotative name by reference 
to a characteristic or a group of characteristics other than that 
connoted, provided that the characteristic (or group) selected 
for this purpose is an invariable concomitant of, and so a natural 
sign of, the characteristic (or group) connoted. Thus, a synthetic 
Hedonist,? holding that the different characteristics denoted by 
‘pleasantness ’ and by ‘ goodness’ respectively always charac- 
terise the same subjects, may, without committing the naturalistic 
fallacy, regulate his application of the name ‘ subject which is 
good’ by reference to the criterion which obviously ought to 
regulate the application of the name * subject which is pleasant ’, 
namely the characteristic denoted by ‘ pleasantness ’. Such an 
alternative method of arriving at the same result, namely the 
application of the name to the same subject or subjects, is not 
only permissible. It is preferable when the presence of the 

17 should like to suggest that every non-explicit name is so reducible, 
though reduction to completely explicit form would serve no purpose. 
The aim of verbal definition is not to show what a name means but rather 
to show in what way its meaning differs from that of certain other names. 
Thus in defining ‘triangle’ per genus et differentiam, even if we carry the 
process through several stages, we do not make explicit the connotation 
of ‘figure’, Anticipating the claim made below about the nature of alleged 
non-connotative names, I may say that to make explicit the residual 
connotation would be only to discover poverty of meaning. But even 
if we could push profitable definition further by the institution of names 
which connote characteristics belonging to what they denote independently 
of the being denoted, we should arrive, when defining a concrete name, 
at a name of the form ‘ thing with xness ’, and, when defining an abstract 
name, at a name of the form ‘ characteristic with xness’. Further re- 
duction, as language is now, would isolate only the characteristics of being 
denoted respectively by ‘thing’ and ‘characteristic’. The difference 
between singular and general names, once the definite and the indefinite 
article had been set apart, would be irrelevant to the process of reduction. 

2 Cf. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 90, 258. 
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characteristic connoted is difficult to detect directly and even 
indispensable when the presence of the characteristic connoted 
is impossible to detect directly. Concerning the example just 
given, the former claim might be reasonably made by an empirical 
Synthetic Hedonist, and the latter claim might be reasonably 
made by an @ priort Synthetic Hedonist.!_ But if pressed for a 
justification of his application of the name ‘subject which is 
good’ to a given subject, the Synthetic Hedonist cannot refuse 
to appeal beyond the criterion he has selected. He must go 
beyond this to the criterion sanctioned by the definition of 
the name. It is only because its presence entails the presence of 
goodness that pleasantness can be legitimately used as a criterion 
of the applicability of ‘ subject which is good ’.2 Goodness may 
be said to be the accredited criterion, as that sanctioned by the 
convention to which the name ‘ subject which is good’ owes its 
being, while pleasantness may be said to be a deputy criterion 
whose employment can be justified only by saying that its 
presence is a natural sign of the presence of the accredited 
criterion. Again, goodness may be said to be the objective 
criterion, as that recognised by all who are parties to the con- 
vention, while pleasantness may be said to be a subjective 
criterion, perhaps only one among others, to wit that employed by 
people who think it is a comparatively easily recognisable in- 
variable concomitant of goodness. 

The recognition of the part played by deputy or subjective 
criteria in determining the application of an admitted connotative 
name makes it possible to diagnose the case of the alleged non- 
connotative name more adequately than by saying that such 
a name is meaningless or that it has no meaning distinct from its 
denotation. For the peculiarity of the alleged non-connotative 
name lies in the apparent necessity of regulating its application 
solely by reference to subjective criteria. They cannot properly 
be called deputy criteria, since there is on this view no accredited 
criterion, no characteristic whose selection is authorised by 
convention, for which they could be said to deputise. For if 
a name is instituted by a convention which confines itself to 
denotation, the failure of the convention to establish an accredited 
criterion seems to compel each party to the convention to select 


1Cf. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 90, 258. 

2In other words, although it is true that ‘subject which is good’ is 
rightly applied to S if and only if 8 is characterised by pleasantness, this 
is true only because (1) it is true that ‘ subject which is good’ is rightly 
applied to S if and only if S is characterised by goodness, and (2) S is 
characterised by goodness if and only if S is characterised by pleasantness. 
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for himself whatever characteristic of what the name denotes 
he may find convenient as a means of identification and as a 
criterion by which to regulate his application of the name. 
Before attempting further analysis of the nature of the alleged 
non-connotative name and proposing a different solution of the 
problem it will be convenient to provide illustrations of the type 
of name in question. There is no difficulty in finding names 
about whose applicability there appears to be, but about the 
criterion of whose applicability there appears not to be, a tacit 
convention. In fact the distinction between connotative and 
non-connotative names was not arrived at by the considerations 
we have had before us but was forced on those logicians who 
accepted the distinction between denotation and connotation 
by the recalcitrance of certain names, especially of proper names, 
whose connotation, if they have any, eluded the attempt to grasp 
it. The names adduced by Mill and accepted by many sub- 
sequent logicians as non-connotative are, among concrete names, 
proper names and, among abstract names, all except those 
which denote a genus of attributes. But, although Mill claimed 
that ** all concrete general names are connotative ”’,! there seems 
to be no good ground for maintaining that they are situated 
differently from singular names, except in being general. In 
fact Mill’s admission that “in some cases it is not easy to decide 
precisely how much a particular word does or does not connote ” * 
and that some words have “ indeterminate connotation ” 3 
if Keynes’ definition of * connotation’ is accepted, tantamount 
to an abandonment of the claim that such names are connotative. 
For what he calls the deciding what such a name does connote is 
really the institution of a new name with the same sensible 
expression and the same denotation but with a connotation 
which the old name lacked.4 In what follows the argument 
will be confined to proper names and concrete general names,® 
and it will be argued that every relevant consideration which is 
applicable to the former is applicable also to the latter. 


is, 


1 Logic, Vol. I., 5th edition, p. 32. 2 TO... ps) 39. 3 Tbid., p. 42: 

4 The institution of such new names is part of the business of the sciences, 
and it is not here questioned that, e.g., the general names of plants and 
animals of various kinds as used by biologists are rightly classified among 
connotative names. The confusion of these technical terms with the 
concrete general names used by the layman is perhaps the explanation 
of the curious fact that even Keynes, despite his insistence on the dis- 
tinction between connotation and subjective intension, seems not to have 
thought of challenging Mill’s classification, but to have acquiesced in the 
view that general names as such are connotative. (Cf. Formal Logic, 
especially p. 40.) 

5 Though I believe the argument applicable also to abstract names. 
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The applicability of a proper name, like that of any other 
singular name, is made possible by a residual identity of character 
which the individual denoted continues to display amid differ- 
ences. The applicability of a concrete general name is made 
possible by the presence of a common nature (or, on some views, 
of numerically different but similar natures) in different individ- 
uals. Such a residual identity of character and such a common 
nature have sometimes been called ‘ concrete ’ by contrast with 
the isolated characteristics, attributive and relational, called 
‘abstract’. But although the “considering the common or 
universal nature of divers subjects apart from the particular 
instances ” is rightly distinguished from the “ considering some 
particular element in the nature or being of anything apart from 
the rest of its nature”! and it is rightly claimed that the term 
‘ abstraction ’ has been loosely used of both these mental processes, 
it seems to be true that the former process inevitably involves 
some degree of the latter. For a nature common to different 
individuals must exclude all characteristics peculiar to any one 
individual, so that the considering of it apart from these char- 
acteristics is the considering of a particular (though compre- 
hensive) constituent of the nature of each individual apart from 
the rest of the nature of each individual. And even the total 
nature of an individual must be less than its total nature at any 
moment, since its total nature at one moment differs from its 
total nature at another. But it remains true that such com- 
prehensive characters differ in an important way from isolated 
characteristics or groups of characteristics, in that they include 
more than we can ever discover, being made up of an inexhaustible 
number of characteristics, and so may be said to transcend 
conception. And it is just this inexhaustibility that prevents 
them from being connoted by proper names and by concrete 
general names. 

For a proper name must, if it is to be connotative, connote 
either the whole or a part of such a “concrete” character 
as Carolinity. And a concrete general name must, if it is to be 
connotative, connote either the whole or a part of such a 
“concrete” character as humanity. But clearly a character 
which comprises both known and unknown characteristics is not 
available as a criterion of the applicability of a name, since the 
presence of the unknown characteristics could not be verified. 
Nor could all the known characteristics taken together constitute 
the connotation of the name, since different characteristics would 
be known to different thinkers, constituting for each the subjective 


1 Joseph, Int. to Logic, 2nd ed., p. 34. 
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intension of the name, and not all the characteristics known to 
any one thinker could serve as a criterion for the other thinkers. 
Nor, lastly, is there any one characteristic or group of character- 
istics which could be said rather than another to be set apart 
by a tacit convention as the criterion of the applicability of the 
name. Locke’s rational parrot makes it clear that ‘man’ does 
not mean what is meant by ‘rational animal’ even if the two 
names, as things are, agree in denotation.1 Let it even be 
supposed that at one time ‘man’ did mean what was and is 
meant by ‘ rational animal ’, but that a new generation was not 
informed of the equivalence. The new generation would have 
learnt to identify, each man by reference to whatever criteria 
he found convenient, the things severally denoted by ‘man’. 
These subjective criteria might range from the presence of reason 
to the absence of feathers, or from erectness of carriage to the use 
of tools. But nobody could justify his use of the name merely 
by appealing to his own criterion. He would have to go beyond 
this by saving that the presence of the characteristic in what he 
called a man was relevant because that same characteristic was 
common and peculiar to the things which other people called men. 

This method of justifying an application of an apparently 
non-connotative name is the clue to the solution of the problem. 
The anomaly involved in the distinction between connotative 
and non-connotative names has already been seen to betray 
itself in the implication that some names have either no meaning 
or a meaning identica] with their denotation. But the precise 
nature of the anomaly is best appreciated by contrasting the 
status of a subjective criterion regulating somebody’s application 
of an admitted connotative name with the status of a subjective 
criterion regulating somebody’s application of an alleged non- 
connotative name. Those who accept the distinction between 
connotative and non-connotative names must admit that we are 
justified, and even compelled, to regulate our application of at 
least some ? non-connotative names by reference to subjective 
criteria. But while the use of a subjective criterion to regulate 
the application of a connotative name can be justified by appealing 
to the accredited criterion whose presence the presence of the 
subjective criterion entails, the use of a subjective criterion to 
regulate the application of an alleged non-connotative name 
cannot, if the name really is non-connotative, be so justified. 
The very poverty of convention which compels recourse to a 

1Tf only what is real can be denoted. 

* Tsay “ at least some ”’ to allow for the possibility of intuitive, as opposed 
to discursive, recognition. 
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subjective criterion seems also to preclude the possibility of 
vindicating such recourse. Yet it is clear that we are not really 
at a loss to justify our procedure and that, if challenged, we 
should derive the legitimacy of our employment of our subjective 
criterion by appealing to the convention about the denotation of 
the name. The convention, although it is a convention about 
applicability merely, and not about a criterion of applicability, 
inevitably confers on what the name denotes the characteristic 
of being denoted by the name, of being that to which the name 
is conventionally applicable. And to this characteristic the 
subjective criteria are related in the same way as that in which 
the subjective criteria, by which the applicability of an admitted 
connotative name may be regulated, are related to the charac- 
teristic connoted by the name. Just as, for the Synthetic 
Hedonist, pleasantness entails goodness and is for that reason 
a legitimate though derivative criterion of the applicability of 
‘subject which is good’, so two-leggedness and featherlessness 
together entail the being denoted by * man” and for that reason 
together constitute a legitimate though derivative criterion of 
the applicability of ‘man’.! The difference between an alleged 
non-connotative name and an admitted connotative name is 
that the characteristic connoted by an alleged non-connotative 
name is conferred on what the name denotes by the convention 
about its denotation and is consequently recognised only implicitly 
by the convention, while the characteristic connoted by an ad- 
mitted connotative name belongs to what the name denotes 
independently of the convention by which the name is instituted 
and is recognised explicitly by the convention. 

A defence of this claim in the face of some objections that 
easily suggest themselves will place the thesis in a clearer light. 
Since names which agree in connotation necessarily agree in 
meaning, we can see, without inquiring more closely into the 
relation of connotation to meaning,” that the claim that the name 


1 Tn other words, “man” is rightly applied to S if and only if S is two- 
legged and featherless, but this is true only because (1) ‘man’ is rightly 
applied to S if and only if S is denoted by * man’, and (2) S is denoted by 
‘“man’ if and only if S is two-legged and featherless. 

2 It seems at first sight a conclusive objection against the identification 
of connotation with meaning, that it would require the admission that 
‘subject which is x’ (where ‘x’ is an adjective) means xness (where 
‘xness’ is the corresponding abstract noun). But perhaps the objection 
seems conclusive only because this admission is taken to mean that ‘ subject 
which is x° means what is meant by ‘xness’. Now this admission, so 
far from being required, is excluded, by the identification of connotation 
with meaning. For the connotation of ‘subject which is x’ is not what is 
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‘man’ connotes the characteristic of being denoted by ‘man’ 
implies the paradox that it means what is meant by ‘ subject 
which is denoted by ““man”’. For ‘ subject which is denoted 
by “man” is an explicit name which obviously connotes 
the characteristic of being denoted by ‘man’. Now it might 
be objected that this paradox represents a name as meaning 
what is meant by a phrase of which the name is itself a verbal 
constituent, and of which the other verbal constituents must 
accordingly be redundant. Further it might be objected that 
this involves an infinite regress, ‘ subject which is denoted by 
“man”? in turn meaning what is meant by ‘ subject which is 
denoted by “subject which is denoted by ‘man’”’, and so 
forth. This objection seems to be met by an application of the 
distinction between suppositio formalis and suppositio materialis. 
For, in the phrase ‘subject which is denoted by “ man” ’ 
‘man’ means not what is meant by ‘subject which is denoted 
by “man”? but what is meant by ‘the name “ man” ’ 

An objection which has been brought against the doctrine 
that proper names are meaningless! might also be brought 
against the modified doctrine defended here. * Palinurus over- 
board ’ conveys to those who know him more than that something 
denoted by ‘ Palinurus’ fell overboard. This objection loses 
sight of the instrumental aspect of meaning and of the relativity 
of its serviceability to the antecedent knowledge of the hearer. 
If he already knows that the subject which is denoted by 
* Palinurus ’ has certain other characteristics, he will easily infer 
that these other characteristics belong to that which fell overboard. 
He will as easily infer this if told that the subject which is denoted 


meant, but what is denoted, by ‘xness’. Thus the identification of con- 
notation with meaning would not involve the identification of ‘ subject 
which is x’ with ‘xness’. Nevertheless, one would like to avoid admitting 
that ‘subject which is x” means what is denoted by ‘ xness’. In fact 
It is just because this seems inadmissible that the word ‘ connotation ’ 
is required as well as the word ‘meaning’. The admission can be avoided 
by treating connotation as the variable constituent of meaning, i.e., the 
constituent in respect of which the meaning of one name may be different 
from the meaning of another, the invariable residue being represented 
in an explicit name by the word ‘subject’. (Cf. Johnson, Pt. L, p. 101.) 

Mill was subjected to merciless criticism by Cook Wilson (§§ 181-203) 
because he identified connotation with implication and indirect significance. 
It seems to me that Mill used this language because he felt that the con- 
notation of a name is frequently relevant only as a means of directing 
attention to its denotation, the possession by what is denoted of the 
characteristic connoted being, as was maintained by Frege, presupposed 
rather than stated. 

1 Joseph, p. 151. 
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by ‘ Palinurus *? fell overboard. Similarly, in the case of an 
admitted connotative name, on being told that a triangle has its 
interior angles equal to two right angles you, already knowing 
that a three-sided figure has three angles and that ‘ triangle’ 
means what is meant by ‘ three-sided figure’, come to know 
that a three-angled figure has its interior angles equal to two 
right-angles. The objection, whether directed against the 
doctrine that proper names are non-connotative or against the 
view that a proper name connotes the characteristic of being 
denoted by the name, rests on a refusal to accept the conventional 
standpoint and a consequent failure to distinguish between 
connotation and subjective intension. Just because you suppose 
the person to whom you are speaking already to know some of 
the characteristics of which the being denoted by ‘ Palinurus ’ 
is a concomitant, you do not need to use a name which connotes 
these, though it is part of your intention and may be said to be 
part of your meaning, though not of the meaning of your language, 
that these other characteristics should be recognised. The same 
line of defence would meet the same objection with reference to 
concrete general names. They and proper names derive not 
their meaning, but their serviceability through implication, 
from our experience of what they denote.? 

To Dr. Moore I am indebted for calling my attention to a 
difficulty which stands in the way of the identification of the 
meaning of ‘Charles’ with the meaning of either ‘the subject 
denoted by “ Charles ”’’ or ‘a subject denoted by “ Charles ” ’ 
Though I now hold that the definite article and the indefinite 
article are prefixed to names and not that they are constituents 
of verbal complexes which are names, the difficulty remains, 
though in a different form. For it is only by an idiom not per- 
missible in some languages that in English the article is omitted 
before a proper name. It is fair to ask which of the two articles 
is understood. Thus, although ‘ Charles’ means what is meant 


1 Where, the name being explicit, I claim that its connotation is obvious. 

2 Cf. Joseph, pp. 147-156. He says that ‘* Mill obviously means by 
signifying being the sign of what a thing is” (p. 150, note 2), and proposes 
to use ‘signify’ accordingly. But a proper name does not signify un- 
connoted characteristics in any sense in which any other uniquely descrip- 
tive name does not. When it is said that a proper name “ excludes 
from its meaning designedly nothing of” the character of the individual 
denoted ; whereas another name “is designedly confined to signifying 
only some determinate character in what it denotes ’’, ‘meaning’ in the 
first statement is ‘ connotation plus what the speaker or the hearer knows 
to be bound up with it’, i.e., ‘subjective intension ’, but ‘ signifying’. 
in the second statement, means ‘ connoting ’. 
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by ‘ subject denoted by “ Charles” ’, and although, accordingly, 
‘That man is Charles’ means neither what is meant by ‘ That 
man is the subject denoted by “ Charles” ’ nor what is meant 
by ‘That man is a subject denoted by “* Charles” ’, it remains 
true that the intended communication to which the utterance of 
‘That man is Charles’ is subservient is either the intended 
communication to which the utterance of ‘That man is the 
subject denoted by “ Charles ”’ or the intended communication 
to which the utterance of ‘That man is a subject denoted by 
“Charles ”’ would be subservient. On the former alternative, 
it seems wrong to say ‘ That man is Charles’ if the man has a 
namesake. On the latter alternative, it seems that you would 
be right in saying ‘ That man is Charles ’ even if he is not the man 
you think but happens, like the man you think, to be called 
‘Charles ’ 

An adequate answer to this objection would involve a discussion 
of the distinction between singular and general names. And 
such answer as I can make here must appeal to claims that will 
not be conceded by every logician. I hold that the same name 
can be used on different occasions with the definite article and 
with the indefinite article without any variation in the meaning 
of the name. The meaning of a name is seldom, if ever, sufficient 
of itself to secure uniqueness of reference. But the meaning of 
even a general name is often sufficient, (even if the name is applic- 
able to a great many subjects), when synthesised with the 
antecedent knowledge of the hearer, to secure uniqueness of 
reference. When uniqueness of reference is claimed by the 
speaker, he prefixes the definite article to the name, without 
thereby denying that the name is applicable to more than one 
subject. Just as ‘ That is the river’ is in certain circumstances 
a correct utterance, although there are more rivers than one, so 
‘That man is the subject denoted by ‘“ Charles” ’ is defensible 
even if other people are also called by the same name. 

But I think that there are occasions on which the indefinite 
article is understood before a proper name. These are the 
occasions on which those logicians who distinguish between 
logically proper names and ordinary proper names are ready to 
admit that a proper name is equivalent to a description. If the 
speaker is not presupposing that the hearer already knows 
something about the man of whom he is speaking, he refers to 
this man rather by the phrase ‘a man called “ Charles ” ’ than 
by the phrase ‘ the man called “‘ Charles” ’. And in introducing 
aman to a complete stranger, our ‘ This is “ Charles” ”’ is, I 
think, sometimes better represented by ‘ This is a subject denoted 
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by “Charles”’ than by ‘This is the subject denoted by 
“Charles”’’. And in introducing a character to a reader, the 
writer uses the phrase ‘a certain Charles’, unless, by a literary 
device, he wants to create an illusion of familiarity, when he 
writes as if the reader already knew what the writer knows. 

But the use of a proper name, without qualification, where 
the definite article is not understood, seems to me to be in most 
cases wrong. If a friend of mine, while reading a newspaper, 
said to me ‘ Kreisler is playing at the Albert Hall to-night’, 
then (a) if I discovered that he did not know who Kreisler was 
I should suppose that he was trying to convey a false impression 
of the extent of his knowledge, and (6) if I myself did not know 
who Kreisler was I should suppose that my friend was under the 
impression that I did know who Kreisler was. The proper 
thing for him to say if he either does not himself know or does 
not take it for granted that I know who Kreisler is, even if he 
has just read the statement ‘ Kreisler is playing at the Albert 
Hall to-night * would be ‘A man called “ Kreisler ” (or a violinist 
or a well-known violinist called “ Kreisler”’) is playing at the 
Albert Hall to-night ’. 

A formidable objection remains to be met. It was objected 
by Keynes that if “ by connotation we mean the attributes by 
reason of the possession of which by any object the name is 
applicable to that object, it seems a case of batepov tpotepov to 
include in the connotation the property of being called by the 
name”. It may seem that such a totepov tpotepor is involved 
in the claim that a name may connote the characteristic of being 
denoted by itself. It was partly in the hope of meeting this 
difficulty that the account given above of the use of the word 
‘ denotation ’ insisted on a distinction between the applicability 
of a name and its denotation or conventional applicability. 
Without this distinction, to say that a name connotes the char- 
acteristic of being denoted by itself would be to claim that its 
applicability is conditioned by its applicability. But there 
seems no valid objection to the claim that its applicability is 
conditioned by its conventional applicability. Rather, as will 
appear in a moment, those who accept the view that the meaning 
of a name rests on a conventional basis are compelled to hold 
that the applicability of every name is conditioned by its con- 
ventional applicability, and this may seem to require the claim 
made about the alleged non-connotative names to be extended 
to the admitted connotative names. But before examining this 
objection it is desirable to confront a further complication of the 
charge of torepov tporepor. 
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In practice we should appeal, in justifying our use of such a 
name, not to its conventional applicability, but to the actual use 
of the name by other people as revealing a tacit convention, 
so that we should be appealing to “ the property of being called 
by the name”? as to a derivative, even if not an ultimate, 
criterion. Now this property is acquired by what the name 
denotes not merely by the convention but by the application 
of the name in accordance with the convention. Yet, once the 
connotation of being denoted by the name has made possible an 
habitual application of the name in accordance with the convention, 
it is possible that the name should come to connote the property 
of being called by itself. Strictly, if we follow the plan of in- 
sisting that identity of name involves identity of meaning, we 
should say not that the name comes to have a different con- 
notation, but that it gives place to a new name with a different 
connotation. Further, to avoid circularity, we must notice 
that each person who uses the name will connote by it not the 
being called by that name by him but the being called by that 
name by others, namely those from whom he learned the use of 
the name. Before a name ‘ x’ can connote the property of being 
called ‘ y ’, what is denoted by ‘x’ must have first acquired the 
property of being called ‘y’. Thus before there can be a name 
‘Charles °, which means what is meant by ‘subject which is 


1A number of writers seem to have come very near to making this 
admission. Cf. Bosanquet, Logic, Vol. I., pp. 50-51; Russell, Int. to 
Math. Phil., pp. 174-175; Whitehead, Concept of Nature, p. 12; Broad, 
Note on Connotation and Denotation, Mixp, 1916, p. 287; Stebbing, Mod. 
Int. to Logic, pp. 26-27. But Russell distinguishes “logically proper 
names” from “* ordinary proper names ’’, and claims that ** when a name 
is used directly, merely to indicate what we are speaking about, it is no 
part of the fact asserted, or of the falsehood if our assertion happens to be 
false : it is merely part of the symbolism by which we express our thought ”’. 
But our choice of the symbol is reasonable only if we presuppose, though 
we do not now assert, that that to which we apply the symbol possesses 
the characteristic of being denoted by the symbol. Between ‘Scott’ 
in ‘Scott is the author of Waverley’ and ‘ subject which is denoted by 
“Scott ’’ in *‘ the subject which is denoted by “ Scott’ is the author of 
Waverley’ I can detect no difference beyond the difference between a 
non-explicit and an explicit name. Nor can I admit Miss Stebbing’s claim 
that ‘ Lloyd George’ is “* equivalent to any descriptive phrase sufficient 
uniquely to indicate the individual for which the name * Lloyd George ’ 
stands’. The only descriptive phrase to which it is equivalent is * subject 
which is denoted by “ Lloyd George ”’ or perhaps ‘ subject which is called 
“Lloyd George”’. But I agree that it is “‘ primarily intended to stand 
for the individual called by the name”’, and that unlike at least some 
uniquely descriptive phrases it is debarred by poverty of meaning from 
serving any purpose beyond identity of reference. 
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called ‘‘ Charles ” ’, there must first be another name ‘ Charles’ 
agreeing with the former in both sensible expression and denota- 
tion but differing from it in connotation. This fundamental 
connotation is to be found in the property of being denoted by 
‘Charles ’, and once it has done its work it may be succeeded 
by a new connotation of a new name which is written and spoken 
in the same way. 

Those who would accept this defence of the claim that the 
applicability of a name may be conditioned by its conventional 
applicability might yet refuse to allow that this claim could 
afford a basis for a classification of names. For they might 
object that the ultimate source of the legitimacy of the employ- 
ment of any criterion to regulate the application of any name is 
always the convention by which the name is instituted. But 
there is an important difference between the relation of the 
convention by which a so-called connotative name is instituted 
to the applicability of the name and the relation of the convention 
by which a so-called non-connotative name is instituted to the 
applicability of the name. For the fact that the characteristic 
connoted by a so-called connotative name is one selected by 
convention from among the characteristics which belong in- 
pendently of the convention to what the name denotes makes it 
possible for the denotation of such a name to be determined 
by its connotation. The fact, that is, that the name is con- 
ventionally applicable to this or that is determined by the fact 
that this or that is characterised by the characteristic which the 
name connotes. The conventional applicability in turn deter- 
mines the applicability. But we have seen that the characteristic 
connoted by a so-called non-connotative name is conferred on 
what the name denotes by the convention about denotation. 
For this reason it is impossible for the denotation of such a name 
to be determined by its connotation. But neither is its connota- 
tion determined by its denotation. For the being denoted by the 
name is the connotation of the name. That the subject is denoted 
by the name is a single fact in which the denotation and the 
connotation of the name are distinguishable only as subject 
characterised by attribute and attribute characterising subject 
respectively. If we defined ‘connotation’ as the explicit 
criterion of the conventional applicability of a name, we should 
have to recognise non-connotative names. But their existence 
would not then be anomalous, since there is no reason why there 
must be a convention about a criterion. But there must be 
a convention which establishes a criterion, not of conventional 
applicability but of applicability. And if we define * con- 
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notation’ as the objective or accredited criterion of the ap- 
plicability of a name we cannot recognise non-connotative 
names. For every name ought to be applied by reference to 
such a criterion,! though the criterion may be only implied by the 
convention and not be part of the subject matter of the 
convention. 


NOTE ON THE ALLEGED AMBIGUITY OF ‘DENOTE’. 


Formerly, whatever their views about connoting, most logicians agreed 
in holding that proper names and descriptive singular names and general 
names have in common the property of denoting. But several logicians 
have recently urged, that, when it is said that a proper name denotes the 
subject of whom or of which it is the proper name, the word * denote ’ 
is used in a different sense from that in which it is used when it is said 
that a descriptive singular name denotes the subject of whom or of which 
it is descriptive ; and several logicians have urged further, that, when it is 
said that a general name denotes each of a plurality of subjects. the word 
‘denote ’ is used in still another sense. J am of the opinion that both these 
allegations are false. But, as they are based on considerations which 
appear to have escaped the notice of earlier logicians, much that is important 
can be learned by trying to refute them. 

Unfortunately, the allegation that singular and general names do not 
denote in the same sense of ‘denote’ cannot be profitably examined 
without raising the question of the functions of the definite article and the 
indefinite article and the question of the difference between a distinction 
between singular and general names and a distinction between singular 
and general terms. But, since the claim that general names denote in the 
same sense of ‘denote’ as that in which singular names denote is pre- 
supposed only by my subordinate thesis and not by my main thesis, and 
since those who do not concede the claim may substitute for my subordinate 
thesis a corresponding contention about what ought to be held by logicians 
who do concede the claim, I think I am justified in deferring the task 
of examining the allegation about general names. Clearly, however, 
the nature of my main thesis forbids me to defer the examination of the 
allegation that proper names and descriptive singular names do not denote 
in the same sense of ‘denote’. It is, therefore, very unfortunate that 
there is a difficulty in the way of an attempt to examine this allegation 
without also examining the corresponding allegation about singular names 
and general names. 

The difficulty is conditioned by the way in which the definite article and 
the indefinite article are used in English and in certain other languages. 
And the difficulty is that while, if ‘P.N.’ is a proper name, ‘ “ P.N.” 
denotes S’ means what is meant by ‘It is right to say “S is P.N.”’; 
on the other hand, if ‘ D.S.N.’ is a descriptive singular name, it will be 
objected that * ‘* D.S.N.’’ denotes S’ means what is meant by * It is right 


‘In other words, there is in the case of every name a character Xness 
such that (1) it is true that ‘N° is rightly applied to S if and only if S is 
characterised by Xness, and (2) this is true not because the presence of 
Xness entails the presence of another character. 
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to say “Sis the D.S.N.”’. Consequently, we seem already to be involved 
in the difficulties presented by the further contention, that, if ‘G.N.’ is a 
general name, ‘ “ G.N.” denotes 8’ means what is meant by ‘ It is right 
to say “SisaG.N”’. 

Now my own view is that, in the sentence ‘S is P.N.’, the article is 
understood, the circumstances in which the sentehce is uttered revealing, 
and being intended by the speaker to reveal, to the hearer, on some occasions 
what would be expressed if the definite article were used, and on other 
occasions what would be expressed if the indefinite article were used. So 
far as there is justification for the refusal of language to tolerate the ex- 
pressions ‘§ is the P.N.’ and ‘S is a P.N.’, the justification consists in the 
claim that what would be expressed by the insertion of the articles does not 
need to be expressed, not because it is expressed by ‘S is P.N.’ but because 
what is expressed by ‘S is P.N.’ together with the circumstances in which 
the sentence is uttered can convey to the hearer what would be expressed 
by the articles. And so far as there is justification for the refusal of 
language to tolerate the expressions ‘8S is D.S.N.’ and ‘S is G.N.’, the 
justification consists in the claim that what would be expressed by those 
sentences would usually fail to enable the hearer to grasp part of what 
the speaker intends him to grasp. 

But since I cannot, for the reason already given, undertake on this 
occasion a defence of this view, I shall confine myself in what follows to 
an examination of only those arguments, in support of the allegation 
that proper names and descriptive singular names do not denote in the 
same sense of ‘denote’, which are independent of the difficulty about 
the use of the article with descriptive singular names. 


1. Dr. Broad’s Argument. 


In his ‘ Note on Connotation and Denotation’ (Minp, 1916, pp. 287-288), 
Dr. Broad does not raise the question whether descriptive names denote 
the subjects of which they are descriptive in the sense of ‘ denote’ in which 
proper names denote the subjects whose names they are. He does 
indeed reject the view that ‘ man ’* denotes Smith, Brown, etc., but on the 
ground, I think, that it is a general name. But his argument in support 
of the view that adjectives do not denote the subjects characterised by 
the qualities denoted by the corresponding abstract names—a view which 
| am neither attacking nor defending—could equally well be used in support 
of the view that descriptive names, whether general or singular, do not 
denote the subjects of which they are descriptive. The argument is as 
follows : 

‘** Now Mill fails to notice that whiie cannot denote snow or writing- 
paper in the same sense in which Mr. Asquith denotes the man Asquith or 
whiteness denotes the quality whiteness. To say that snow is white means 
that it has the quality of whiteness. But to say: This man is Asquith 
does not mean that he has the quality of ‘ Asquithness ’, but merely that 
he has the quality of being called Asquith. In one sense then N denotes 
N means that N is the proper name of N and not a quality of it ; in Mill’s 
other sense it means that N is something that has the quality denoted by 
the abstract name that corresponds to N. It is utterly misleading to use 
the same name—denotation—for these wholly different relations.” 

We have only to substitute for the phrase * the quality denoted by the 
abstract name that corresponds to N’ the phrase ‘the characteristic 
connoted by N’ to obtain the form in which the argument would have to be 
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cast in order to be directed against the view that descriptive names denote 
the subjects of which they are descriptive. 

There is a confusion in the statement of the difference between the two 
alleged senses of ‘ denote’ which I take to be the product of either a mis- 
print or a slip of the pen. “ N denotes N means that N is the proper 
name of N and not a quality of it.” Surely nobody has ever suggested 
that a proper name is a quality of what it denotes, and it cannot be worth 
while for Dr. Broad to deny so strange a contention. Certainly the con- 
tention is not required either by the claim that an adjective denotes the 
subjects characterised by the quality denoted by the corresponding abstract 
noun or by the claim that a descriptive name denotes the subject or subjects 
of which it is descriptive. It seems clear that what Dr. Broad ought to 
have said is: “‘ N denotes N means that NV is the proper name of N and 
not that N is something that has the quality denoted by the abstract 
name that corresponds to N”’. This would be in keeping with the state- 
ment that “to say: This man is Asquith does not mean that he has the 
quality of ‘ Asquithness * ” 

Before trying to refute the argument in support of the view that descrip- 
tive names do not denote in the same sense of ‘ denote’ as that in which 
proper names do, I want to claim that, on Dr. Broad’s admission that 
‘This man is Asquith ? means what is meant by * This man has the quality 
of being called * Asquith *’, can be founded an argumentum ad hominem 
in support of the main thesis of my article. It is clear that the latter of 
the two sentences means what is meant by * This man is a subject called 
“ Asquith ’’. If so, then, if Dr. Broad is right, the former of the two 
sentences must also mean what is meant by * This man is a subject called 
“ Asquith’. It follows that ‘ Asquith * means what is meant by * subject 
called ‘‘ Asquith ”’’ (unless it means what is meant by ‘a subject called 
* Asquith’ ’. My view of the treatment of the article in such cases is 
given above, pp. 446 n., 462-4). But ‘subject called “* Asquith” ’ obviously 
denotes being called ‘ Asquith’. Therefore, ‘ Asquith’ also connotes this. 

Returning now to the task of defending my claim that descriptive 
names denote the subjects of which they are descriptive in the same sense 
of ‘denote’ as that in which proper names dencte the subjects whose 
names they are, it is obvious that what I have to do is to attack Dr. Broad’s 
contention that, where N is a proper name, “‘ N denotes N means that NV is 
the proper name of N”. And since Dr. Broad bases this contention on 
the claim that * This man is Asquith ° means what is meant by ‘ This man 
has the quality of being called ‘* Asquith” ’, I shall try to show that the 
contention does not really follow from the claim, but that what is meant 
by ‘‘*N” denotes S’ is independent of the question whether ‘N’ is a 
proper name. 

Even if it is true that the meaning of ‘S is N’ where ‘N’ is a proper 
name differs (apart from the articles) from the meaning of ‘S is the N’ 
and ‘S is an N’ where ‘N’ is a descriptive singular name or a general 
name in such a way as this, that where ‘N’ is a proper name ‘S is N’ 
means what is meant by ‘S is called “‘ N” ’, but where * N ’ is a descriptive 
singular name or a general name ‘S is the N’ means what is meant by 
‘S is the subject which is characterised by what “*N” connotes’ and 
‘Sis an N’ means what is meant by ‘S is a subject which is characterised 
by what ‘““N” connotes’, this would not afford proof that ‘ denote’ is 
ambiguous. For the statement, ‘ “‘ N ” denotes 8’, is, whatever ‘ N’ may 
be, a statement partly about the meaning of ‘N’ and partly about non- 
verbal fact. It is co-implicant with (if indeed it does not mean the same as) 
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the statement ‘The meaning of “‘N’”’ is embodied in S’ and with the 
statement *““S is N (or the N or an N)” expresses a true proposition ’. 
Now the meaning of these sentences is independent of the meaning of 
‘Sis N (or the N or an N)’. For clearly the meaning of ‘ the meaning 
of ““ E”’, where ‘ E’ is any symbol, cannot depend on the meaning of ‘ EK’. 
If it did, you could not intelligently ask, ‘ What is the meaning of ‘“‘ E” ? 
And people who gave different answers to the question would of necessity 
be answering different questions. 

Perhaps the reason why some logicians have thought, that, by showing 
that the meaning of ‘S is N’ where ‘N’ is a proper name differs in the 
way mentioned from the meaning of *S is the N’ and ‘S is an N’ where 
‘N° is not a proper name, they could prove that ‘ denote’ is ambiguous 
is that they have confused the statement ‘‘*N”’ denotes S’ with the 
statements ‘S is N’ or ‘S is the N’ or ‘S is an N’. In other words, 
they have mistakenly identified being denoted by *‘N’ with being N or 
being the N or being an N. 

But it is easy to see that, except where ‘N’ means what is meant by 
“subject denoted by *“N”’’, being the N or being an N cannot be identical 
with, though it may involve and be involved by, being denoted by * N’ 
For, if ‘N, and ‘N,’ are synonymous descriptive singular names, being 
the N, is identical with being the N, ; and if they are synonymous descriptive 
general names, being an N, is identical with being an N,. But whether 
they are singular or general names being denoted by * Ny is not identical 
with, but involves and is involved by, heing denoted by ‘ N,’. 

Where, however, ‘N’ is a proper name, then, according to my main 
thesis, being denoted by ‘ N’ is being N, since ‘N’ means what is meant 
by ‘subject denoted by ““N”’’. For this reason it is impossible for 
proper names to be synonymous, though it is possible for them to agree 
in denotation. ‘That man is Cicero’ does not mean what is meant by 
‘That man is Tully’. And, according to my subordinate thesis, being a 
subject denoted by *‘ N” is being an N, where ‘ N’ is a common noun other 
than a technical term. 


, 


An Argument suggested by Dr. Moore. 


If it were true that in the phrases ‘rightly applying a proper name 
and ‘rightly applying a uniquely descriptive phrase’ the expression 
‘rightly applying’ is used in different senses, it would follow that proper 
names do not denote in the same sense of * denote’ as that in which it is 
used when uniquely descriptive phrases are said to denote. Now Dr. 
Moore has called my attention to an argument in support of the view 
that the expression ‘ rightly applying ’ is used in different senses in the two 
phrases cited. The examples used in the argument are, of a proper name, 
‘Mr. Smith ’, and of a uniquely descriptive phrase, ‘ the Master of Balliol ’. 

The argument begins: ‘If I call a person ‘Mr. Smith’, then I shall 
certainly, in a sense, be applying the name rightly, provided only that 
“Mr. Smith ° is his name, and I shall certainly, in a sense, not be applying 
it rightly, if his name is not ‘Mr. Smith’ ”’. 

With this I agree, except that I would omit the phrase ‘in a sense ’ 

The argument proceeds: ‘‘ In other words, a person who said of me on 
such an occasion, ‘ Moore was right in applying the name ** Mr. Smith ” 
to that person ’ would be saying two things: he would be saying (1) ‘ Moore 
was applying the name “ Mr. Smith” to that person’ and (2) * And that 
person’s name is ** Mr. Smith ”’’”’. 
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With this I disagree. (a) This contention is not the first contention 
“in other words”. (b) It is not true if ‘ saying ’ means what is meant by 
‘saving what means what is meant by’. For the second of the two 
statements alleged together to constitute the statement ‘ Moore was right 
in applying the name “ Mr. Smith” to that person ’ specifies the ground of 
the rightness of the application, states why the application was right, 
and this is not a part of what you state when you state that the application 
was right. 

The part of the argument concerning uniquely descriptive phrases 
is as follows: ‘* There is a sense of * applying rightly ’, such that ‘ Moore 
was applying the term “the Master of Balliol” rightly to that person’, 
would be true if and only if the person in question was the Master of Balliol. 
In other words, we have here a sense of ‘ applying rightly’ such that 
‘Moore was applying the term “the Master of Balliol” rightly to that 
person is merely another way of saying ‘Moore was applying the term 
“the Master of Balliol” to that person, and that person is the Master of 
Balliol’ ”’. 

Again I should deny that the second contention is the first ‘in other 
words ”’ and I should deny the truth of the second contention while agreeing 
with the first. For again the second statement in the professed analysis 
of ‘ Moore was applying the term ‘‘ the Master of Balliol” rightly to that 
person ’ states why the application was right, while the statement analysed 
does not state this. 

Thus it seems to me that the argument embodies what is in principle 
the same mistake as the naturalistic fallacy, namely, the confusion of a 
criterion with that of which it is the criterion. My contention may be 
enforced as follows. To the question, “Why was Moore’s application of 
the name ** Mr. Smith ” to that person right ? ’ the answer, if the application 
was right, would be * Because that person’s name is ** Mr. Smith”’’. To 
the question, ‘Why was Moore’s application of the phrase ‘* the Master 
of Balliol” to that person right ?° the answer, if the application was right, 
would be * Because that person is the Master of Balliol’. Now according 
to the argument just examined those answers would be respectively equi- 
valent to (a) * Because Moore’s application of the name ‘* Mr. Smith ” 
to that person was right’ and (b) ‘ Because Moore’s application of the 
phrase “the Master of Balliol” to that person was right’. 

But Dr. Moore has pointed out to me that to this it might be replied 
that the question ‘ Why was Moore’s application of the name ** Mr. Smith ” 
to that person right ?* means what is meant by ‘ What is meant by the 
sentence “ Moore’s application of the name ‘ Mr. Smith’ to that person 
was right’ 7° And the answer * Because that person’s name is ** Mr. 
Smith *’ would be equivalent to * The sentence means what is meant by 
* Moore’s application of the name * Mr. Smith’ to that person was an 
application of it to a person whose name is * Mr. Smith’”’’. 

This reply would, I think, be like defending the position of a hedonist 
against the imputation of the naturalistic fallacy by saying that the 
sentence * This is pleasant and therefore good’ means what is meant by 
‘This is pleasant and can, therefore, rightly be said to be good because 
“good ” means what is meant by “ pleasant ”’’. 

What account could be given, by one who held that the expression 
‘applying rightly’ has these diverse meanings, of the statement ‘ Moore 
was right in applying the phrase “ subject called ‘ Smith’ ” to that person ’ 
or of the statement ‘ Moore was right in applying the phrase * subject 
whose name is “Smith’”’ to that person’? (For if a person’s name was 
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‘Smith’ Dr. Moore would be saying what was true—though it might be 
an odd thing to say—if he said ‘ That person is a subject called “* Smith” ’ 
or ‘That person is a subject whose name is “Smith” ’.) Consistently 
with the view taken of the phrase ‘the Master of Balliol’ the account 
would have to be that these sentences mean respectively what is meant 
by ‘ Moore applied the phrase ‘‘ subject called ‘Smith’ ”’ to that person, 
and that person is called “‘ Smith” ’ and what is meant by ‘ Moore applied 
the phrase “subject whose name is ‘Smith’ ” to that person, and that 
person’s name is “Smith”’. If so, it follows (1) that these descriptive 
phrases are related to Smith in exactly the same way in which the proper 
name ‘ Smith’ is related to Smith, (2) that ‘Smith ’ means what is meant 
by ‘subject whose name is ‘‘Smith”’’ and, as my main thesis contends, 
connotes being denoted by itself. 
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III—_ETHICAL WORDS AND ETHICAL FACTS. 


By Austin E. Duncan-JoNEs. 


[ PROPOSE in this essay to consider a difficulty connected with 
the ethical theory which has been called ideal utilitarianism, 
and to display the nature of this difficulty by examining a par- 
ticular criticism of that theory and a new suggestion about 
a fundamental part of the theory. I find that I am inclined 
to believe in a particular form of ideal utilitarianism, but that 
I believe in it in a peculiar way, so that sometimes the theory 
strikes me as undeniable and sometimes I am sceptical about it. 
When I compare the theory with conflicting theories it seems to 
be unquestionably true, but when I consider it by itself I am 
prone to doubt a certain part of it, as I shall explain more fully 
in what follows. I have not been able to reach any modification 
of the theory which shall retain the merits which the theory 
has in comparison with other theories, but not the defects which 
I find in it by itself. 

The theory I speak of is as follows. There is a certain sense 
of the word right in which a proposed course of action will be 
right if and only if, so far as the person considering whether to 
adopt it can ascertain, it is likely that the good which will result 
from it on the whole will be at least as great as will result from 
any alternative which he can discover ; or to put it another way, 
if so far as he can ascertain it is likely either that the total 
balance of good over bad which will result from it will be not 
less, or the total balance of bad over good will be not greater, 
than will result from any alternative.’ It may happen that 

1 It would have been a little simpler to speak of the goodness on the whole 
of the results rather than of the good or amount of good which results on 
the whole, and I think that simpler kind of expression could have been 
used in the sort of sense I require ; but not without the risk of misunder- 
standing. For it is possible that not only the effects of an action are good 
or bad, but also the action itself, and wholes which consist partly of effects 
of the action and partly of the action, and wholes which consist partly of 
effects of the action, or of the action itself, or both, and partly of conditions 
which existed simultaneously with or before the action. The goodness 
of the results would have had to include the goodness or badness if any of 
all these factors. 
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so far as can be ascertained it is likely that any possible course 
of action will lead to more bad than good. There is, I think, 
a sense of the word goodness in which we can say that the good- 
ness of a certain state of affairs is as great as that of some other, 
even if both are bad on the whole; and accordingly, even in 
the circumstances [ have just supposed, there will be some course 
of action such that it is likely that the good which will result from 
it on the whole will be at least as great as will result from any 
alternative. This is the sense of good which I proposed to use 
in my former explanation of the sense of right 1 am considering ; 
and I was thus expressing the same condition in my former 
as in my latter explanation. When I discuss the different senses 
of an adjective such as right, I shall assume that the different 
senses of the adverb and the abstract noun belonging to it, if 
it has an adverb and an abstract noun, vary systematically with 
the senses of the adjective in a way we all understand, though 
I dare say there are sometimes defective uses such that a sense 
of an adjective, for example, has no sense of a noun to correspond 
to it. Thus I shall assume that if I have shown you in what 
sense | am using right I have also shown you in what sense | 
am using rightly and rightness. Similarly I shall assume that 
if [ have explained a particular use of a certain part of a verb 
I have also explained the corresponding uses, if any, of the verb’s 
other persons, numbers, moods, tenses and voice, and of any 
verbal nouns which may belong to it. 

The sense of right which I have just tried to explain I shall 
call for the present my sense. I do not claim that my sense 
is the only sense of the word right which is relevant to ethics, 
but only that it is one quite familar sense. The word seems 
to be used in a greater variety of senses of the sort we need to 
consider than has commonly been recognised. In order to show 
exactly which sense of right is my sense I shall try to distinguish 
two other senses which might possibly be confused with it. 

There is one sense of right other than my sense such that 
a proposed course of conduct will be right in this sense if and 
only if it is likely that the good which will result from it 
on the whole will be at least as great as will result from any 
alternative. I shall say that a course of conduct which is right 
in this sense is practically right. A man may fail to do what 
is practically right and yet act rightly in my sense; for his 
estimate of the goodness which will probably result from the 
alternatives before him may be mistaken. Then I think there 
is another sense of right in which a proposed course of conduct 
will be right if and only if the good to which it will lead will 
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in fact be at least as great as that to which any alternative 
will lead. I shall call what is right in this sense ideally right. 
It is still clearer that one may fail to do what is ideally right and 
none the less act rightly in my sense; for not only may one 
form a wrong estimate of the good which will probably result 
from certain alternatives, but the good which will probably 
result may not be the same as the good which will in fact 
result. I hope I can show that we do use the word right in 
these two senses. I think many people would be prepared to 
say such a thing as the right action is always the action which 
is likely to lead to the best results ; in such a sentence they would 
be using the word best in a sense in which the least bad may 
be the best, and they would clearly be using right in the sense 
which I have given to practically right. Again I think one might 
say it turns out that what seemed likely to be the right course was not 
really right ; for the good which resulted was less than would have 
resulted from the opposite course ; here it seems to me that right 
would be used in the sense I have given to ideally right. 

I have tried to point out three uses of right by saying that 
in each of these uses a course of action is right if and only if 
a certain appropriate condition is fulfilled. It seems to me 
that in each case I can go further, and say that the rightness 
of the action is related as it is to the fulfilment of the condition 
because a statement that a certain course of action is right in 
one of these senses means the same thing as a statement that the 
course of action in question fulfils the appropriate condition ; 
in other words to say that a course of action is right is to say 
that it fulfils that condition. For example, to say that a course 
of action will be ideally right has the same meaning or means the 
same thing as to say that it will lead to as much goodness as 
any alternative. The word meaning is here used in a familiar 
sense which can easily be explained. To say that two sentences 
have the same meaning or mean the same thing in this sense 
is to say that if one of them has been used on a certain occasion 
to express a fact, then the other could have been used on the 
same occasion by the same person to express the same fact. 

I shall not consider the senses of the word wrong in the same 
detail, though to examine them might be profitable. There is 
I think a sense of wrong in which a man has acted wrongly on 
a particular occasion if and only if he has on that occasion taken 
a course of action which is not right in my sense, and to say that 
he has acted wrongly has the same meaning as to say that what 
he has done is not right in my sense. I doubt whether we should 
say that he has acted wrongly because he has failed to do what 
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is practically or ideally right, but I think there may none the 
less be senses of wrong which correspond to those senses of right 
in the same way in which there is a sense which corresponds to 
my sense of right ; if someone has done what is not practically 
or ideally right we should perhaps in some circumstances say 
on that account that his act was wrong but he cannot be blamed 
for it. There is a close connexion between blame and rightness 
in my sense; a man has deserved blame on a certain occasion if 
and only if he has on that occasion acted in a way which was not 
right in my sense.1_ We shall not say that he has deserved blame 
if what he has done is right in my sense but is not practically 
or ideally right. For this reason I shall venture to call what is 
right in my sense actually right. 

It will be seen that the theory which I have so far been ex- 
pressing is a theory about the ways in which certain words are 
commonly used. I hope I have cleared myself of some tiresome 
verbal entanglements, but I fear I have also said what some would 
wish to contradict. Some moralists would say that a man has 
sometimes not done what was right even when what he has done 
was actually right in the sense I have explained, and would say 
that this may be so for some other reason than that what he has 
done was not practically or ideally right. They would say that 
there is a sense of right in which he may not have acted rightly 
even if what he has done was right in all of my three senses. 
Although I do not profess to have exhausted all the senses of 
right which concern us in ethics it seems clear to me that there 
is no such sense as this. Those who take this view must be pre- 
pared to say of a certain action that the good which resulted from 
it was not less than would have resulted from any alternative, 
and that it was likely that the good which would result would be 
not less, and that so far as the person who performed it could 
ascertain beforehand it was likely that the good which would 
result would be not Jess than would result from any alternative, 
and that in spite of these facts it was not right. This statement 
which they would have to make seems to me to contradict itself. 
They would also I think have to say that in certain circumstances 
a certain course of action will not be right, but it will be better 
to do it. This expression is obscurer than the former and longer 
expression which I have used, because the word better can be used 
in several different ways, but I think that in the sense in which 


'T am inclined to think that there is a sense of blame in which to say 
that someone has deserved blame on a certain occasion means the same 
thing as to say that what he did was not right in my sense ; I am not sure 
whether this is how we most commonly speak of deserving blame. 
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they would have to use this expression it also would express a 
contradiction, and if that sense is apparent this expression makes 
the contradiction especially obvious. 

How has such a mistake, if it is a mistake, been made? I 
think those who have made it have perhaps been misled in two 
ways. They may have thought that actions of certain kinds 
which are not usually right in all or in one of my three senses are 
never right ; they may have observed that some such action has 
as a matter of fact been of the kind described in the definition 
of one of my senses of right, and they may have concluded that 
an action may be of this kind and yet not be right in some sense 
other than one of these three. And they may have been misled 
by failing to distinguish my three senses from each other ; they 
may for instance have observed that it was likely that the good 
which would result from a certain action would be not less than 
would result from any alternative, but that it was none the less 
not actually right, because the person who performed it mis- 
judged its probable results, and had thought it likely that the 
good which would result would be less than would result from any 
alternative ; and they may have supposed that because in such 
a case an action is in a certain sense not right, although it was 
likely that the good which would result from it would be not less 
than would result from any alternative, there is some sense in 
which an action can be right or not right which has no connexion 
with the good which results or was likely to result from it. 

I have not said enough to persuade the opponents of the 
theory I have been expressing that it is true; but I hope it will 
be clear that if the theory is true the fact that it is about the 
way in which words are commonly used does not make it trifling. 
For anyone who accepts it will see that he has not only discovered 
something about the way in which we use words, but has gained 
new insight into facts of the kind which we are sometimes ex- 
pressing when we use the word right. I find it hard to see how 
anyone can candidly examine the greater part of what I have 
said so far and not assent to it; to me the general point of view 
which I have been expressing seems to be beyond question. 
But there are people who believe in what has sometimes been 
called a moral law who will probably dissent entirely ; and though 
I cannot see that there is such a thing as a moral law, I cannot 
prove that there is not. 


2. 


But there is another part of any theory of the kind which 
utilitarians believe; this part explains the use of the words 
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good and goodness in that sense or that kind of sense in which I 
have been using them. That sense or that kind of sense is 
the same as the sense or the kind of sense in which phrases like 
good in itself, good as an end, intrinsically good have commonly 
been used. The utilitarians of the old pattern thought that to 
all anything good in this sort of sense, was to say something 
about pleasure. But ideal utilitarians have commonly thought 
that sentences containing the word good in this kind of sense, 
or containing goodness or some other word or phrase in a corre- 
sponding sense, cannot be analysed in respect of that word or 
phrase ?; that in the words used by Prof. Moore in Principia 
Ethica,? *“ good” denotes a simple and indefinable quality ’, 
or ‘ denotes one unique simple object of thought’. If this is so, 
there are two conclusions which I think clearly follow. If one 
person says that a certain state of affairs is good in this sort of 
sense, or would be if it existed, and another says that it is not or 
would not be, they are contradicting one another; and one or 
the other of them is saying something which is false, and if he is 
ingenuous is making a mistake. In no case therefore will each 
of them be merely saying something about his own thoughts or 
feelings about a certain state of affairs: in saying that it would 
be good each of them is not for example saying simply that he 
would like it or that it would please him or that it would satisfy 
some desire or set of desires in him. If each of them were saying 
something about the thoughts or feelings of one of them only it 
would of course follow that they were contradicting one another 
and that one of them was saying something false ; but since this 
possibility is both incompatible with the theory Prof. Moore was 
expressing and outrageous to good sense we may dismiss it. 
Consider a conversation on the following lines: But would 
you really think that state of affairs good ? yes; it would lead 
to a great deal of happiness: but apart from any consequences 
it might have surely you would not think it good ? no, I suppose 


1 What I call analysing a sentence is I think the sort of thing that Prof. 
Moore would call giving an analytic definition of a proposition. To analyse 
a sentence is to find another sentence which has the same meaning as it 
in the sense I have explained, and which also stands to it in another relation 
of which I cannot give a clear account ; it is constituted by some fact more 
or less to the effect that we understand the analysing better than the 
analysed sentence. A sentence would be analysed in respect of a certain 
word if the analysing sentence differed from it only by the substitution of 
some other expression for that word, though this is not the only possible 
way of analysing in respect of a word. I think I agree with the tendency 
of what Mr. Wisdom has lately said about this in MInpb. 

2 On pages 10 and xiii of the third impression. 
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in itself it would not be good. A dialogue of this kind may well 
occur among those who are trying to reach agreement about 
what is good. I give it to illustrate how easily we may be mis- 
taken about what we think good in the kind of sense I am now 
considering, and how we may think that we think something 
good in that kind of sense although if we reflect we can see 
that we only think it good as a means. It seems at first sight 
as though when I say that something is good and I am mistaken 
there are at least two kinds of mistake which I may be making. 
I may be thinking that I think something good when I do not, 
and I may be thinking that something is good when it is not. I 
think it is clear that we can and do make mistakes of the former 
kind. If that part of the ideal utilitarian theory which I have 
just stated is true, it will be very likely that we can and do make 
mistakes of the latter kind; we should then be supposing that 
something has or would have a certain simple indefinable quality 
which in fact lacks it or would lack it. 

But is it certain that we can make mistakes of the latter kind ? 
in other words is it certain that to say we make mistakes of that 
kind really makes sense? Again, if I say that something is or 
would be good, you that it is not or would not be, and if we 
speak honestly and have assured ourselves that we are not making 
mistakes of the former kind, is it clear that we are contradictiong 
one another? Here we have to apply the test of simple in- 
spection, which has so often been invoked to solve these questions. 
When I apply this test I do not see at all clearly that if one person 
thinks a certain thing good in itself, another thinks it not good 
in itself, they are disagreeing with one another in the sense 
in which people who make contradictory statements are dis- 
agreeing with another. It will be convenient for me to distinguish 
this sense of disagreement from such others as there may be, 
and accordingly if two people hold contradictory beliefs, or if 
they make contradictory statements, I shall say that they are 
factually disagreeing. If for instance on a certain occasion one 
thinks or says that it is raining, the other that it is snowing, 
they will be factually disagreeing. But if one says I like snow, 
the other I don’t like snow, although they may be disagreeing 
they are not factually disagreeing. I think there is perhaps 
a sense in which we may say that people disagree if they have 
or express different tastes or preferences. If one of two people 
thinks and says that a certain thing is good in itself, the other 
that it is not, they will very likely dispute and feel hostile to 
one another, and I think we sometimes call such a situation a 
case of disagreement. But it is not clear to me that they are 
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factually disagreeing. Imagine such a situation as I have de- 
scribed between people who have taken precautions to under- 
stand one another. What means can either party take to change 
the opinion of the other? Will not each, if he is candid, be 
inclined to say, not you ave entirely mistaken, but rather something 
such as you belong to a different moral world from mine? It 
one would be right in speaking in the latter rather than in the 
former way, it is difficult to see what sort of thing we are saying 
when we call anything good, and this difficulty is unlike those 
which have commonly been considered in ethics. 
3. 

An attempt to solve this kind of problem was made by Mr. 
R. B. Braithwaite in the sixth contribution to the Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, 1927-1928,1 and since I think his solution 
mistaken but plausible I shall try to criticise it in some detail. 
On page 144 of the contribution I have mentioned he said, ‘ it 
seems to me that when I express in words a genuine ethical 
judgment ...I am using the word “good” ... to stand 
for a definite constituent of the proposition, but that I am by 
no means certain that, when I express in words a second ethical 
judgment, I am referring to the same constituent of the proposi- 
tion’; and ‘it seems to me possible that when I judge that 
the mental states of a person appreciating Hamlet are good, 
I am judging simply that I approve of these states ; but that, 
when I make the judgment that the effects of a decrease in 
the duty on whisky would be good, I am judging that these 
effects contain a greater amount of happiness than would be 
contained in the effects of leaving the duty unchanged’; and 
on page 149, ‘if it is the case . . . that there is considerable 
agreement about the truth of a large number of ethical pro- 
positions between two persons who hold respectively that 
“good”? means P and that it means Q, then the properties P 
and Q must overlap considerably in extension’. I shall call 
these three quotations my first set of quotations. Then on 
page 144 he said, ‘I am not sure that the word “ good” is not 
thoroughly ambiguous, being used to mean different things in 
different contexts’; and on pages 145 and 146, ‘ philosophers 
have only recognised one sort of verbal ambiguity, and. . . there 
may also be another sort. The first sort, which I will call obvious 
ambiguity, is exemplified by the ambiguity of the word “ bank ”’’ ; 
‘it seems to me possible that there is another sort of ambiguity 


1 The title was Verbal ambiguity and philosophical analysis. 
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where, though we know the meaning of every context and hence 
the meaning of the ambiguous word in a context, yet we do 
not recognise that the meaning of the word in another context 
may be different. I believe that “good”? may be such an 
unobviously ambiguous word’; on page 146, ‘I do not think 
that there is any hard and fast line between obvious and un- 
obvious ambiguity ; what is unobviously ambiguous to one person 
may be obviously ambiguous to another’. I shall call these 
four quotations my second set. Lastly on page 150 he said that 
even after ethical propositions have been made as unambiguous 
as possible ‘it is very rarely that two ethical judgments quite 
clearly contradict each other’. From the statement made in 
this last quotation, and from other things of the same kind 
which Mr. Braithwaite said, I conclude that he was trying to 
meet the difficulty which I have expressed. 

I shall first try to decide exactly what Mr. Braithwaite meant 
when he used various expressions that I have quoted; and I 
shall then give my reasons for thinking that the theory he was 
expressing is not true. The expressions whose meaning I want 
to consider can be arranged in four sets. 

The first set consists of expressions used in my first two quota- 
tions. In my second quotation he said that perhaps when he 
judged that certain mental states were good he might be judging 
simply that he approved of them, and when he judged that the 
effects of a certain event would be good he might be judging that 
they would contain a greater amount of happiness than certain 
other effects. I think this statement can be interpreted by 
comparison with my first quotation. The judgements about 
approval and happiness which are mentioned in the second 
quotation seem to be given as instances of genuine ethical judge- 
ments. Accordingly, they would I think be regarded by Mr. 
Braithwaite as judgements that certain propositions are true 
for definite constituents of which the word good can be used to 
stand. The suggestion made in the second quotation is, I think, 
that the word good is sometimes used to stand for the same 
definite constituent of a proposition that some phrase containing 
the word approve is also used to stand for, and sometimes to stand 
for the same constituent as some phrase containing the word 
happiness, and so on. So the suggestion is not that in certain 
circumstances when one makes a judgement that something is or 
would be good one also makes another judgement about approval 
or resulting happiness. It is that some or all judgements about 
goodness simply are judgements about approval or happiness ; 
that some or all judgements about resulting happiness or approval 
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can be expressed by sentences which say that something is or 
would be good ; and that to call something good in a certain sense 
simply is to say that one approves of it, in a certain other sense 
simply that it would contain more happiness than something 
else, and so on. So what Mr. Braithwaite was saying in these 
two quotations can perhaps also be expressed by saying that on 
some occasions to use such a sentence as those mental states were 
good is simply to say that one approves of those states, that on 
other occasions to use such a sentence as the effects of decreasing 
that duty would be good is simply to say that those effects would 
contain more happiness than would be contained in certain other 
effects, and so on. My conclusion, then, about the meaning of 
the expressions he used in my first two quotations is that what 
he said comes to the same thing as saying that the word good 
is used in certain senses of a sort which he describes. 

Secondly, I want to say a little about Mr. Braithwaite’s use of 
the word approve in my second quotation. Prof. Moore said 
in Principia Ethica that ‘it is comparatively difficult to dis- 
tinguish the fact that we approve a thing from the fact that we 
are pleased with it’. It appears from this and other statements 
in Princypa Ethica' that Prof. Moore thought that the word 
approve could be used in such a sense that I approve that or 1 
approve of that meant the same thing, in the sense I have ex- 
plained, as I think that good ; and it seems to me that the word is 
sometimes used in such a sense. But if Mr. Braithwaite had 
intended to use the word in such a sense he would, I take it, 
have added to the difficulty of his task unnecessarily, and I 
am therefore fairly sure that he intended to use it, not in this 
sort of sense, but in such a sense that to approve of something 
is to have some kind of emotion or feeling towards it, such as is 
sometimes called a feeling of approval. When I use the word 
approve in this essay I shall try to use it in what I take to be 
Mr. Braithwaite’s sense. 

Thirdly, I think it is difficult to see how there can be, as is 
supposed in my third quotation, considerable agreement about 
the truth of a large number of ethical propositions between two 
people who hold, one that good means P, the other that it means 
Q. But I think Mr. Braithwaite would probably say something 
like what I have quoted, about people who were in such circum- 
stances as these ; suppose that of two people one thinks that he 
would approve of each of a certain number of situations if it 
were realised, and the other thinks that each of a certain set of 


1 On page 60 of the third impression. 
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situations would, if it were realised, contain more happiness 
than a certain other; that most situations about which the 
former has his kind of belief are also situations about which the 
latter has his kind of belief, and the other way round ; and that 
the former would express all his beliefs about approval of the 
kind I have described, and no others, and the latter would 
express all his beliefs about happiness of the kind I have de- 
scribed, and no others, in some such words as that would be good. 
I think such a combination of circumstances would fit the de- 
scription Mr. Braithwaite gave. But of course it would not follow 
that the property which we ascribe to a situation when we say 
that a certain person would approve of it and the property we 
ascribe when we say that it would contain more happiness than 
a certain other overlap considerably in extension, in Mr. 
Braithwaite’s words. The only properties which we should 
know to do this would be that which we should ascribe to a 
situation in saying that one of the two supposed people thought 
that he would approve of it, and that which we should ascribe 
in saying that the other of the two thought that the situation 
would contain more happiness than a certain other. 

The fourth set of expressions used by Mr. Braithwaite whose 
meaning I want to consider consists of the words he used about 
ambiguity in my second set of quotations. In these passages 
he distinguishes between two sorts of ambiguity, one of which 
he says philosophers have recognised, and the other of which 
has presumably not been pointed out before. He calls these 
two sorts obvious and unobvious ambiguity. He gives the word 
bank as an example of the words which have obvious ambiguity, 
the sort that philosophers have recognised. I think the word 
bank certainly has a character which philosophers certainly 
have called ambiguity ; it is a word with several senses, it can 
occur in one sense in some sentences and in another in others. 
But it seems to me that it is not in accordance with ordinary 
English to call a word ambiguous simply on this account. We 
do commonly call both words and sentences ambiguous, and 
it seems to me that the sense, or the commonest sense, in which 
words would ordinarily be called ambiguous can be defined 
in terms of the sense in which sentences are ambiguous. A 
sentence is ambiguous if and, I should say, only if the ordinary 
meanings of its constituent words together with the ordinary 
significance or effect of its construction make it possible for the 
sentence as a whole to have more than one meaning. Whether 
a sentence is ambiguous in this sense is as a rule easily tested, 
even if it is not instantly obvious. If two other sentences with 
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different meanings from each other can be found, each of which 
can be said to have the same meaning as the sentence in question, 
then the sentence in question is ambiguous. A word is ambiguous 
if and, I think, only if it is a word with more than one sense, and if 
further any sentence in which it occurs is likely to be ambiguous 
in the sense just defined. A word is as a rule only ambiguous 
if its different senses have some sort of systematic connexion. 
Reason is perhaps such a word. But a word is not ambiguous 
simply because it can be used in more than one sense. Consider 
the word bank, Mr. Braithwaite’s example, and the word bull, 
which Prof. Moore has often used to illustrate points like this. 
These are words with several senses, and can be used to make 
sentences which are ambiguous in the sense I have defined. 
Such sentences as the bank has collapsed and bulls are out of place 
in polite society are undoubtedly ambiguous ; and we sometimes 
arrive at sentences like these accidentally. But most sentences 
in which words like these occur are not ambiguous, and the words 
bank and bull are therefore not ambiguous by the terms of my 
definition. What philosophers often point out under the name 
of ambiguity is that some word has more than one sense. | 
propose to avoid calling this character ambiguity, and I propose 
to call words which can enter sentences in more than one sense 
multivalent + words, reserving the word ambiguous for sentences 
of the sort answering to my definition and for words which are 
specially likely to lead to the occurrence of such sentences. 
The character of multivalence does not as a rule make words 
misleading, whereas ambiguity very likely does. The use of 
merely multivalent words, such as bank and bull, does not as 


1To rhyme with equivalent. 1 do not care for these technical words, 
but I think brevity sometimes demands them; if we are to avoid mis- 
understanding we must in certain circumstances either use expressions 
which by their unfamiliarity force a reader to refer to the definition, or 
repeat our explanations again and again. In this case I might perhaps 
have said many-sensed, but this would give no abstract noun. 

Since I wrote this paper, the word multivalent has been used in Minp, 
Jan., 1933, on page 49, by John Wisdom, in a different sense from mine. 
So far as I understand Mr. Wisdom’s use of the word, he would call a word 
multivalent if its senses differed only in that in each of them the word stands 
for something on a different level; and I imagine he would amplify this 
by saying that every sense could be defined in terms of any other sense, or 
perhaps that in every pair of senses one at least could be defined in terms of 
the other. He would call a word ambiguous, I suppose, if it had at least 
one pair of senses neither of which could be defined in terms of the other. 
[ may have failed to express Mr. Wisdom’s distinction clearly, but I think 
it was one which it is useful to make. If so, we need a new name either 
for my sense of multivalence or for his. 
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a rule lead to ambiguity, and when there is ambiguity, as in my 
two illustrative sentences, as a rule we detect it quite easily, 
and know how to avoid it. Probably most English words are 
multivalent ; for example, in my two sentences, not only bank 
and bull, but collapse, society, and perhaps others. We should 
not ordinarily call such words ambiguous; but in respect. of 
their varieties of sense they seem to differ from bank and bull 
only in that the various senses of these latter words are more 
conspicuously and curiously unlike one another. 

I think what I have called multivalence Mr. Braithwaite 
called obvious ambiguity, following a common practice of phil- 
osophers. Next I have to decide in what sense he spoke of 
unobvious ambiguity. I think this phrase is used in two senses 
in my quotations, whose connexion it is fairly easy to see. In 
my seventh quotation he said that something might be un- 
obviously ambiguous to one person and obviously so to another ; 
but in the sixth quotation he suggested that the word good may 
simply be unobviously ambiguous, not ambiguous to somebody. 
I should think the connexion between these two senses is that 
a word which is simply unobviously ambiguous is a word which 
has been unobviously ambiguous to most or all of the people 
who have been familiar with it. In that case I only need to decide 
in what sense Mr. Braithwaite would have said that a word was 
unobviously ambiguous to somebody. He would presumably 
have said so if, in his words, that person knew the meaning of 
every context, and hence the meaning of the ambiguous word 
in a context, but did not recognise that the word’s meaning 
in another context might be different. This explanation is the 
part of Mr. Braithwaite’s theory that I find most difficult to 
understand. I suppose the context of a word is the phrase or 
sentence or set of sentences in which it occurs. But I am not 
at all sure in what sense Mr. Braithwaite spoke of the meaning 
of a context or the meaning of a word in a context. Supposing 
a context is a sentence, I think the meaning of a context may be 
either the sense which the speaker or writer of the sentence 
has attached to it on a particular occasion, or the sense which 
most people who know the language it belongs to would attach 
to it if they heard or read it, which seems to be what we should 
call the ordinary meaning; similarly the meaning of a word 
in a context may be the sense the speaker or writer has attached 
to the word, or the sense which most people would attach to it 
if they heard or read it in that context, which would be, I think, 
the word’s ordinary meaning in that context. Since it will be 
convenient to distinguish these two senses of the word meaning, 
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I shall call meanings of sentences and words in the former 
sense intended meanings, and in the latter sense ordinary 
meanings. In my sixth quotation, was Mr. Braithwaite speaking 
of intended or ordinary meanings? If he wanted to say that 
we know the ordinary meaning of a context and of an unob- 
viously ambiguous word in a context, presumably we know 
the meaning of the word, as we know the meaning of any multi- 
valent word in an ambiguous sentence, by some kind of inference 
from the context. In that case an unobviously ambiguous 
word presumably is not, or at any rate need not be, ambiguous 
in the sense I have defined ; for if a word is ambiguous in that 
sense, most sentences in which it occurs are ambiguous, and 
we can consequently not infer from the context that something 
is the ordinary sense of the word in this context, since the word 
is susceptible of at least two senses. In this sense, one knows 
the ordinary meaning of an expression if one attaches the ordinary 
sense to it. But in view of what Mr. Braithwaite wrote in my 
first quotation, I think it more likely that he was referring in 
my sixth quotation to intended meanings ; for in the first quota- 
tion he spoke of using a word to stand for a constituent of a pro- 
position, and he probably wrote as he did in the first quotation 
about the word good with the intention of giving an instance 
of unobvious ambiguity. But if he was referring to intended 
meanings, it is much harder to be sure of the right interpretation 
of his definition of unobvious ambiguity. It will evidently be 
something like this. To say that a word is unobviously ambiguous 
for someone is to say that he knows the intended meaning of 
every context and the intended meaning of the word in its con- 
text, but does not recognise that the intended meaning of the 
word in another context may be different. Presumably this 
is to say that whenever he uses or hears or reads the word in 
a sentence he knows, in some sense of the word know, in what 
sense the word and sentence are being used, but he does not 
know, in the same or another sense of the word know, that the 
word is sometimes used in other senses. It is pretty clear that 
when people understand words they are not usually aware of 
any belief which could be expressed by a sentence saying that 
a word is being used in a certain sense; so it is not likely that 
Mr. Braithwaite spoke of knowing the meaning of a word in 
any sense which would involve awareness of such a belief. I 
should think that probably all he wanted to say was that a person 
to whom a word is unobviously ambiguous actually does attach 
to that word on any occasion the sense in which it has been used, 
and has a disposition to believe consciously in certain circum- 
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stances that the word has been used in that sense, although 
he does not as a rule become conscious of such a belief. I feel 
very far from certain in what sense Mr. Braithwaite used the 
word recognise ; but I think that when he used it he must have 
wanted to say at any rate that people for whom a certain word 
is unobviously ambiguous never do in fact become aware that 
the word is used with different intended meanings in different 
contexts, whether or not they would become aware if they 
reflected, or upon some other condition. Presumably if anyone 
became aware of such a fact about a word, the word would 
cease to be unobviously ambiguous to him. Mr. Braithwaite 
may have wanted to say more than this, though I am not sure 
that he did. But if he did want to say this, I think I have got 
a sufficiently clear account of what he thought, to be able to 
criticise his opinions. I conclude that to say that a word is 
unobviously ambiguous to somebody is to say that the word 
is multivalent and that whenever that person hears or reads 
the word in a sentence he actually attaches to the word and the 
sentence the senses in which they have been used, and that when- 
ever he hears or reads or uses the word in a sentence he has a 
disposition to believe consciously that the word has been used 
in the sense in which it has, but that he has never become aware 
that the word is multivalent, or is used in different senses in 
different contexts ; and perhaps something more. To say simply 
that a word is unobviously ambiguous is to say that it has been 
so to all or almost all of those who have known the language to 
which it belongs. According to Mr. Braithwaite the word good 
is unobviously ambiguous. But many people have been aware, 
as was admitted in Mr. Braithwaite’s paper, that the word 
good is multivalent ; many people have been aware, for example, 
that good is sometimes used in the same sense as good as a means 
and sometimes in the same sense as intrinsically good. To say, 
as Mr. Braithwaite did, that we do not recognise that the word 
good can have a different meaning in a context different from 
a given context is a natural exaggeration. What he could 
plausibly say is that there are certain words, such as good, the 
extent of whose different meanings we do not recognise ; or that 
in my words we have never become aware of the differences 
between all their different meanings. It seems that under this 
interpretation, as well as under the interpretation that he re- 
ferred to ordinary meanings, Mr. Braithwaite was speaking of 
multivalence, not of ambiguity in the sense I have defined. 

I have tried to explain in what sense it seems to me that Mr. 
Braithwaite must have been speaking of unobvious ambiguity. 
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I shall now give reasons, which can be arranged in two pairs, 
for thinking that the word good is not an unobviously ambiguous 
word with the sort of meanings I think he attributed to it. I 
shall suggest two reasons for doubting whether any word answers 
to the definition of unobvious ambiguity and the description 
given of the meaning of such words, and two reasons for doubting 
whether the word good is an unobviously ambiguous word with 
the sort of meanings described. 

My first objection is that it seems very unlikely that there 
are any words, or at any rate more than a very few, which are 
multivalent, and have always or almost always been used in 
the same senses which hearers or readers have attached to them, 
and which have some senses of whose differences from each other 
no one or hardly anyone has ever become aware. For there is 
a great probability that any given word has been used, and 
often used, in every one of its ordinary senses. It is very difficult 
to believe that most people succeed in attaching that sense to 
a word which its user has attached to it, on all or almost all of 
a number of occasions on one or another of which every one of 
these ordinary senses is exemplified, and yet have never been 
aware of the differences between some of these senses. And it 
is particularly hard to believe this about words which are used 
in a great variety of senses, as Mr. Braithwaite’s explanations 
about the word good suggest that those words are which he would 
call unobviously ambiguous. 

Secondly, I think it is worth while to consider the way in 
which it generally happens that the hearer or reader of a multi- 
valent word attaches to it the same sense as its user. When 
this happens, it is generally because the hearer or reader can 
infer from the sentence in which the word occurs, or from some 
accompanying circumstance, that the word has been used in 
a certain sense. If, for example, one hears the sentence J cashed 
a cheque at the bank, which Mr. Braithwaite has used for an 
example, one can infer that the word bank is being used in a 
certain sense because the word only has one sense which would 
not make the sentence nonsense, and we assume qn general 
grounds that any given sentence is being used in such a way 
as to make sense. But Mr. Braithwaite’s explanations of the 
meaning of the word good suggest that he thought that unob- 
viously ambiguous words are used in a much greater variety 
of senses than we ordinarily distinguish, so that often when 
a word is used on two occasions in what we should ordinarily 
call the same sense it is really being used in two different senses ; 
and his interpretations of the word good in terms of approval 
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and happiness suggest that there may well be several of a word’s 
different senses which would make sense in a given sentence. 
If an unobviously ambiguous word is supposed to have these 
characters as well as the character mentioned in the definition, 
it is hard to see by what circumstances the hearer or reader of 
such a word is enabled to attach the same sense to it as its user ; 
there seem to be no grounds from which he can infer that the 
word is used in one sense rather than another. So it is doubtful 
whether a word can both have the character ascribed to it in 
the definition of unobvious ambiguity, and be used with meanings 
of the sort that Mr. Braithwaite’s account of the word good 
suggests. 

I think it is fairly clear, though he does not explicitly say 
so, that Mr. Braithwaite intended to express a naturalistic theory 
about the meaning of the word good. The two expressions 
which he uses as examples of expressions which may have the 
same meaning that good sometimes has seem to be expressions 
which stand for natural characters. To be the object of a feeling 
or emotion on someone’s part and to contain a certain amount 
of happiness seem both to be natural characters. If Mr. Braith- 
waite had thought that goodness in some sense is not a natural 
character, I think he would have said so. So I shall assume that 
he did not think this, in making my third and fourth objections. 
Mr. Braithwaite’s theory is immune to one not uncommon type 
of argument against naturalism. If it is suggested that there 
is a certain single natural character which is what the phrase 
intrinsic goodness is used to stand for, it sometimes seems that 
the proposed definition can be disproved by pointing out that 
it makes sense and makes a synthetic statement to say that the 
possession of the proposed character, or a thing which possesses 
it, is good, and that to say that it is not good also makes a syn- 
thetic statement ; whereas if the definition were correct one of 
these statements would be a tautology and the other a con- 
tradiction. But if this sort of argument were used against Mr. 
Braithwaite he would reply that when we use it our minds play 
a trick on us; whatever character may be suggested as giving 
the definition of some sense of the word good, when we are con- 
sidering the proposed definition we attach some other sense to 
the word good, without realising that we are doing so, and we 
conclude that since the two senses are not the same the proposed 
definition is incorrect. To meet Mr.-Braithwaite’s special kind 
of theory, we can perhaps adapt the sort of argument that | 
have described. Suppose we made a list, as exhaustive as pos- 
sible, of all the natural characters we might possibly be speaking 
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of, according to Mr. Braithwaite’s sort of theory, when we use 
the word good. We could then ask a question to this effect ; 
if a state of affairs of a certain kind possessed none of the characters 
in the list, or a certain selection, or all, would it be good? We 
should suggest that to ask this is not simply to ask whether 
the state of affairs in question would have a certain character 
in the list. Mr. Braithwaite might suggest that our minds were 
playing the trick I have mentioned, and that there was some 
character not in the list about which we were asking the question. 
But we should add to the list any character that might be pro- 
posed, and repeat the question. Mr. Braithwaite, if I have 
understood him rightly, would have to say that in every case 
either we were asking a question about the possession of some 
natural character or the question was nonsense. It is difficult 
not to think that a question could be asked which would make 
sense and would not be about the possession of any natural 
character. 

My fourth objection is connected with my third, and might 
almost be called another form of it. It will probably have 
appeared that if the word good and other ethical expressions 
had the sort of meanings ascribed to good by Mr. Braithwaite, 
all the difficulties which surround them could be removed by 
a very simple expedient. According to him we should find 
ourselves able without great difficulty to avoid altogether 
those uses of ethical expressions about whose interpretation 
there are disputes, and in their placé use various different 
expressions. I think he evidently intended the expressions 
he used in terms of approval and happiness merely to illus- 
trate, not to exhaust, the various senses in which he thought 
the word good was used. So we could use instead of expressions 
containing the word good various others, of which some would 
mention happiness, others approval, others other things, and 
all of which would ascribe to some state of affairs some natural 
character. We should only not be able to do this if good is 
sometimes used to stand for some natural character which can- 
not be mentioned by any other means, which seems unlikely. 
So we could test the truth of Mr. Braithwaite’s theory about 
goodness by carefully avoiding all uses, or one sort of uses, 
of the word good, and observing whether there was anything 
we wanted to say and were not able to ; and so for any similar 
explanation of other ethical expressions. I find myself prone to 
think that there would be some things that we should want and 
not be able to say, because we sometimes want to speak of what 
[ am forced to call the value of a possible or actual state of affairs ; 
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and to think that when we speak of the value of some state of 
affairs we can see not only that what we are considering is not 
whether the state of affairs possesses this or that particular 
natural character, but that there is no natural character about 
which we are considering whether the state of affairs possesses it. 


A new suggestion about what we are saying when we call any- 
thing good in the sort of sense I have been considering was made 
by Prot. G. E. Moore in the Aristotelian Society's supplementary 
volume XI, 1932, in his contribution to the symposium called 
is goodness a quality 2? On page 123 of the paper I have mentioned 
he said ‘ suppose we say: I use the phrase “ intrinsically good ” 
to mean precisely the same as “ worth having for its own sake ” ’ 
‘It seems to me that, if we say this, we have given a clear ex- 
planation of how we use “ intrinsically good” . . . and that many 
people do actually use the expression{s] in this way’. On 
page 124 he said ‘it will be noticed that if we do use “ intrinsically 
good ” in this sense, we are using it in a sense in which nothing 
but an experience can be “ intrinsically good ’’, since nothing 
but an experience can be “ had” in the sense in which an ex- 
perience is “had” ’. On page 127 he said that he still thought 
that goodness was very likely indefinable. It seems as though in 
saying that to call something good is to say that it is worth having 
for its own sake one is defining some sense of the word good ; 
but Prof. Moore evidently did not think that one is necessarily 
doing this. We can of course call other things than experiences 
worth having for their own sakes ; I may, for instance, say such 
a thing as that picture only has a sentimental value, but the other is 
worth having for its own sake. Prof. Moore clearly implied that 
if anything but an experience is worth having for its own sake 
it is so in a different sense from that in which an experience can 
be worth having for its own sake. I think I can perhaps see 
that in the sentence I have just instanced the phrase worth having 
for its own sake occurred in a different sense from that in which 
it occurs in the sentence that experience was worth having for its 
own sake, though I am not sure ; I do not think this follows from 
the fact that the sense in which one has a picture is different 
from the sense in which one has an experience. On page 127 
of his paper Prof. Moore said of himself that in Principia Ethica 
*] think I sometimes, though perhaps not always, was using this 
word to mean the same as ‘“ worth having for its own sake ’ 
But in Principia Ethica 1 think Prof. Moore certainly called 
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some things which are not experiences good. So if he was right 
in saying, in the passage I have quoted above, that if we ever use 
intrinsically good in the same sense as worth having for its own sake 
we are using the phrase in a sense in which only an experience 
can be intrinsically good, either in Principia Ethica he was mis- 
taken in calling things other than experiences good, or he was 
certainly not always, not merely perhaps not, as he suggests, 
using good in the same sense as worth having for its own sake. 
It seems as though Prof. Moore now thinks that good has at least 
two senses when it is used in the same sense as intrinsically good, 
and that when so used in Principia Ethica it had more than one 
sense. It seems to me possible that Prof. Moore thinks that if a 
word is used in speaking of things of different logical types it must 
be used in a different sense for each logical type ; so that if, for 
instance men, poems and personal relations can all be good, they 
must be so in three different senses.1_ I do not see clearly enough 
what we are saying when we say that in two different sentences 
a word is used in different senses to see that this must be so. But 
if in Principia Ethica Prof. Moore was calling things intrinsically 
good in more than one sense, whether in two or more different 
senses, the systematic treatment of ethics which we found in 
Princyna Ethica will have to be modified. We shall have to 
discover, not merely the relation between what is good as a means 
and what is intrinsically good, but relations among what is good 
as a means, perhaps in several senses of the phrase good as a meaiis, 
and the things which are intrinsically good in several senses of 
the phrase intrinsically good. It will perhaps be possible to do 
this, and yet to retain a great part of the framework of Principia 
Ethica. So far as I can see Principia Ethica was held together 
by a single keyword, namely good in the use in which it has the 
same sense as intrinsically good, and I think if we are to recon- 
struct the theory expressed in it and yet keep the theory’s chief 
features we must find some other single keyword. But we may 
be able to see that there is one sense of good, among those which 
we use when we call: things intrinsically good or good in them- 
selves, in terms of which we can define the remaining senses. 

1] have no authority for this interpretation. I think that poems and 
personal relations, for example, would be said to be of different logical 
types. But it is not clear to me that if I ostensibly ascribe a character 
to a poem which I also ascribe to a personal relation I must really be using 
an expression in two different senses. Suppose I say I enjoyed that poem 
and I enjoyed my association with that man, it seems to me that [ should 
not be using enjoyed in different senses in the common sense of sense, though 
we might perhaps have reason to introduce a special sense of sense in which 
I should be using the word in different senses. 
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We might, for example, find reason to say that to call anything 
which is not an experience intrinsically good is to say that it 
has or would have some relation or one of several relations to 
an experience which is or would be worth having for its own 
sake. 

I shall not try to remodel Principia Ethica on the lines 
I have suggested, because I do not feel sure to what extent Prof. 
Moore was using good in different senses, nor what the different 
senses were. [ want to consider the phrase which he has now 
brought to our notice, worth having for its own sake. We use 
phrases on this pattern in several ways.' I have shown that 
there is a use of this phrase in which we can say that something 
not an experience, namely a picture, is worth having for its own 
sake. But even when the phrase is only applied to experiences. 
I think we can use it in a way different from that in which Prof. 
Moore has used it. We may say for example that experiences 
which for some or to some are worth having for their own sake to 
others are not. But Prof. Moore said nothing about experi- 
ences being worth having for certain people. I think the relation 
between something being worth having for its own sake in this 
sense and its being so in Prof. Moore’s sense is not clear ; but it 
may become a little clearer when I have distinguished between 
different senses of the word experience. 

If two people are present at a particular performance of Hamlet, 
sach of them has had the experience of seeing that performance, 
so that in a certain sense they have both had the same experience, 
although in another sense the experience which one has had is 
not the same as that which the other has had. Moreover, though 
no one can see the same performance twice, each of them can have 
the experience of seeing a particular play any number of times, 
two people can share the experience, and any two people who have 
seen it have in a sense had the same experience, since they have 
both had the experience of seeing, for instance, Hamlet. So there 
is a sense of experience in which an experience is something which 
can occur any number of times and be had by any number of 
people. In this sense, if I feel a prick twice, I have had the same 
experience twice; I propose to call experiences in this sense 


‘| believe the expressions of this sort which we use might repay investi- 
gation. We do not speak only of things being worth having. I may say, 
for example, Hamlet is worth seeing for its own sake, Macbeth was worth 
writing for its own sake, John is worth knowing for his own sake, and so on. 
Have these sentences respectively the same meanings as the experience of 
seeing Hamlet, the experience of writing Macbeth, the experience of knowing 
John, is, or was, worth having for its own sake ? 
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type experiences. The word has another sense in which an ex- 
perience is an instance of a type experience, in other words a 
particular piece of the world which is an experience, someone’s 
experience on a particular occasion ; and in which, if I have felt 
a prick twice, I have had two separate experiences. I propose 
to call experiences in this sense token experiences. To speak 
of a token experience recurring or being had by more than one 
person seems to be nonsense. The link between token experiences 
which are tokens or instances of the same type is that they are 
in a certain sense the same experience ; it is not simply that they 
resemble one another. Two tokens of the same type very likely 
do resemble one another; but two token experiences may re- 
semble each other very little and yet be the same experience in 
the sense I have pointed out, just as an occurrence of a certain 
word in speech and an occurrence of it in writing do not resemble 
one another but are the same word. So to say that the two tokens 
are the same experience is not to say that they resemble one an- 
other, even if being the same experience is to be defined as being 
in one or another of several alternative relations, of which one 
is resemblance. Any token experience will evidently be a token 
of a great many different types: for example my token experi- 
ence of seeing a particular performance of Hamlet is also an ex- 
perience of seeing Hamlet, an experience of seeing a play, of 
being in a theatre, of hearing words, and so on ; in virtue of each 
of these characters it is a token of a different type experience. 
We can I think talk both about type experiences and about 
token experiences as worth having for their own sake. It is 
difficult to use the word experience so as to make it quite clear 
that one is not speaking of a type experience. But I might say 
I have seen Hamlet five times, and I found each of those five ex- 
periences worth having for its own sake, and I think I should then 
be speaking of five token experiences. If I were to say the 
experience of seeing Hamlet is always worth having for its own sake, 
I should be speaking of a type experience. Prof. Moore gave 


1T was made familiar with this terminology by Prof. Moore’s lectures at 
Cambridge in the academic year 1930-1931. It is explained in the appendix 
of the foundations of mathematics, on page 274, by F. P. Ramsey, who 
gives it as an invention of C. 8. Peirce. I am informed that Peirce’s dis- 
tinction was to this effect; if I write a certain word twice on a page, 
there is a sense in which I have written the same word twice, and a sense 
in which I have written two separate words; Peirce proposed to call a 
word in the sense in which I have then written two words a token, and a 
word in the sense in which I have then written one word twice a type. 
A similar distinction can be made between the senses in which we speak 
of spoken words. A token in this sense is a particular mark or sound. 
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as an example of his own use that experience was worth having for 
its own sake. I think anyone who used such a sentence would 
probably be speaking about a token experience, and I think 
Prof. Moore was probably discussing the sense in which token 
experiences can be worth having for their own sake; but it is 
not quite clear that he must have been speaking of tokens, 
not of types, for if such a sentence as I have quoted from his 
paper were used by someone in conversation someone else might 
say would you choose to repeat the experience ? and anyone who 
used this latter sentence would be speaking about a type ex- 
perience. 

Both type experiences and token experiences can be called 
worth having for their own sakes for a certain person. I can 
evidently say that to me the experience of seeing Hamlet is always 
worth having for its own sake, or sometimes worth having for 
its own sake and sometimes not. Or I can say such a thing as 
his experience at that performance, or his experience at the battle 
of Jutland, was to him worth having for its own sake. In the 
former kind of sentence I should be speaking about a type, 
in the latter about a token experience. If a token experience 
is worth having for its own sake to or for somebody, it can of 
course only be so for the person who had it, and I have conjectured 
that the sense in which Prof. Moore was speaking about ex- 
periences being worth having for their own sake was the sense 
appropriate to token experiences. On page 124 of the paper 
from which I have been quoting he said, ‘I am inclined to hold 
that the character which we express by “ worth having for its 
own sake” is, in fact, a character such that whether a given 
experience possesses it, and the degree in which it possesses 
it, depends solely on the intrinsic nature of that experience ’. 
So far as I can see it is not nonsensical to suppose that I might 
have a token experience which to me was worth having for its 
own sake and someone else might have a token experience 
exactly or closely resembling mine which to him was not worth 
having for its own sake. From the words which I have just 
quoted it seems as though Prof. Moore would say that none the 
less in such a case either each of the token experiences was worth 
having for its own sake or neither of them was. 

I said above, at the end of my second section, that if one 
person says that a certain state of affairs would be good in itself, 
another that it would not be good in itself, I cannot see clearly 
that they are factually disagreeing. I can now state another 
difficulty which seems to bring the same kind of problem to 
a finer point. I have suggested that there is a sense in which 
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we can say that a certain token experience was to the person 
who had it worth having for its own sake, and yet that if someone 
else had had a token experience exactly or closely resembling 
it, to that other person his token experience might not have 
been worth having for its own sake. But in such an event 
the intrinsic natures of the two supposed token experiences 
would be either the same or very much alike, so that it would be 
either certain or very likely that they would either both be worth 
having for their own sake in Prof. Moore’s sense or both not be 
so. So if anything can be worth having for its own sake in 
Prof. Moore’s sense, then if I say that experience was to me worth 
having for its own sake but it was not worth having for its own sake, 
or if I say that experience was to me worth having for its own sake 
and it was worth having for its own sake, my words make sense, 
however unlikely I may be to say anything of the sort. But 
I cannot see clearly that sentences like these do make sense, 
though I am not certain that they do not. 

I think it is worth while to go a little further into the diffi- 
culties of our vocabulary. Suppose I think and say that a par- 
ticular token experience of seeing Hamlet has been for me worth 
having for its own sake, I think there is a sense in which it follows 
that I attach value to that token experience. Suppose again 
I say and think that a particular token experience of seeing 
Hamlet was intrinsically good, I think then also there is a sense 
in which it follows that I attach value to that token experience. 
Suppose that in either of these cases someone else has had a 
token experience exactly or closely resembling mine; that by 
describing our experiences to one another we discover that they 
have closely resembled one another; and that in either case 
I say that I should, in the appropriate sense, attach value to 
any token experience which answered to the description we 
have arrived at, while he says that he would not attach value 
to any such token experience. In the former case we should, 
of course, not be factually disagreeing. On the other hand if 
I were to attach value to a certain state of affairs in the sense 
in which to do so is to think that state of affairs good, and someone 
else in the same sense were not to attach value to it, according 
to Prof. Moore’s use of the word good we should be factually 
disagreeing. And in the previous case, in which we were not 
factually disagreeing, we should I think, if we accepted Prof. 
Moore’s kind of theory, naturally say that either one of us rightly 
attached value, in my former sense, to token experiences of 
a certain character, or one of us rightly did not attach value 
to such token experiences. I feel quite uncertain whether there 
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is such a thing as rightly attaching value to any state of 
affairs. 


Tt 


~ 


I want to conclude this essay with a more general consideration 
of the merits of ideal utilitarianism. I find, as I have hinted, 
that when I am confronted with any alternative theory I can 
always discover its weakness by applying the sort of tests which 
the ideal utilitarian theory suggests. I find that if any means 
is proposed for discovering whether an action is right or wrong 
otherwise than by considering the goodness which resulted or 
might be expected to result from it, on one or another of the 
models which [ have given in my first section, the theory which 
has led to the suggestion turns out on examination to be quite 
unreasonable and probably contradictory. An illustration of 
the way in which this sort of test is to be applied has lately been 
given by Mr. W. A. Pickard-Cambridge in three articles in Minp. 
I agree with the main tendency of Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s 
criticisms of the Provost of Oriel. Yet I cannot help feeling 
uneasy about the nature of the test which both Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge and I think ourselves justified in applying. To show 
the reason for my uneasiness Mr. Pickard-Cambridge will again 
serve me for an illustration. 

In his third article, on page 329 of Volume XLI. of Mryp, 1932, 
he said that to show favours to very wicked people ‘is often a 
doubtful kindness : it may easily render them the more pleased 
with themselves, and so only harden them in their wickedness ’. 
He added in a footnote on page 330 ‘ witness the effect on sexual 
morality since the Victorian ostracism of persons culpably 
divorced has given place to the open-armed reception of them as 
‘ interesting ”’ social figures : people that way inclined now think 
as lightly of adultery, divorce and remarriage as they would 
of buying a new donkey’. Supposing Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s 
description of the change that has taken place in society to be 
correct, | should think that the change was undoubtedly for the 
better, having taken into account on the one hand the hardship 
and unhappiness caused to the ostracised people and the bad 
states of mind of those who ostracised them, and on the other 
hand the better chance of happiness of those who are tolerated 
and the comparatively good states of mind of those who tolerate 
them. But I think Mr. Pickard-Cambridge evidently thought 
that the change was for the worse. We may of course have 
formed different estimates of the probable results of the two 
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social situations. But very likely we have not, and in any case 
we could easily ensure that we were making exactly the same 
assumptions about the probable results of certain situations. 
Even if we assured ourselves of agreement of that kind, it seems 
fairly certain that such a disagreement as I have revealed might 
still occur, so | shall assume for convenience that our beliefs about 
the probable results are the same in this case. From any point 
of view such as Prof. Moore’s, and I should think in Mr. Piekard- 
Cambridge’s own view, one of us at any rate is wrong about the 
comparative value of the two social situations. I confess that 
though I disagree with him I do not see clearly that there is any 
sense in which he is wrong or mistaken. At the most I should 
only accuse him of a bad moral taste. 

Thus I am in the paradoxical situation that when I compare 
ideal utilitarianism with any contrary theory I feel no doubt 
of its truth, yet when I examine it by itself I am at a loss to under- 
stand the nature of the character which might be expected to 
give the clue to ethics. But I cannot cut the knot as I think 
Mr. Braithwaite would have cut it, and say that when I use those 
moral expressions which chiefly puzzle me I am expressing a 
judgement about happiness, or a feeling of approval, or a pre- 
ference. It seems to me that when I say that films cause more 
happiness than lectures, that I like Pope, I approve of tolerance, 
I prefer tea to coflee, I prefer clever people to charming people,! 
I am not saying the kind of thing with which the science of ethics 
is concerned, and accordingly that if I ever do make any state- 
ment of the kind with which the science of ethics is concerned | 
am not making a statement of any of the kinds I have instanced. 
At any rate, if the most ethical statements we ever make are 
about happiness, approval, preference or something of that kind, 
we should save a great deal of trouble and confusion by giving 
up the pretension that ethics is a separate science, and giving 
up the use of those words and phrases whose presence is supposed 
to signalise an ethical expression. 

The sort of theory which Mr. Braithwaite stated might still 
be held in another form, even if it were admitted that ethical 
sentences are not used to express feelings or likings in the same 
familiar sense in which other sentences, which mention feelings 
or likings, are so used. It might be said that the only proper 
use? of ethical expressions is to evoke feelings in the hearer or 

17 am not sure of this. I give the example because I have a suspicion 
that in it prefer may be used in a different sense from that which it would 
have in J prefer tea to coffee. 

? That is, the only use of them which does not involve a mistake. 
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reader, the sort of use which Mr. Braithwaite in the paper from 
which I have quoted called emotive ; but that though they are 
never used to say anything in the sense in which when I intend to 
express a fact I use my words to say something, though, that is, 
they are meaningless, those who use them are very often led into 
the mistakes which make up our ethical theories by thinking that 
they are not meaningless ; and that as a rule when one of these 
expressions is sincerely used its user is in one or another of a 
large number of states; either he is preferring a certain state of 
affairs to another, or he is having a feeling of approval, or he is 
thinking that a certain situation would contain more happiness 
than a certain other, or something else. Facts that such experi- 
ences as these occurred would be the nearest approximation to 
ethical facts which such a theory would allow. This would I 
suppose be the most extreme kind of naturalistic theory which 
could be found. In comparison with any simpler naturalistic 
theories, such as Mill’s perhaps was, which allow both that ethical 
expressions are not meaningless and that there is some single 
character by means of which they can all be defined, this theory 
and Mr. Braithwaite’s theory would have this disadvantage : 
anyone who advocated either of them would not be able to 
avail himself of what I venture to call the multiple adaptation 
of utilitarianism. What ideal utilitarianism and the other more 
familiar utilitarian theories have in common is that according 
to all of them the rightness of any course of action depends 
solely on the good which results or might be expected to result 
from it on the whole. Their chief differences lie in the accounts 
which they give of goodness. Such theories can only succeed 
if they can show how the values of things which are good in dif- 
ferent senses of good are to be compared. But the utilitarian 
scheme could not be adapted either to Mr. Braithwaite’s theory 
or to the sort of theory which I have just described in outline, 
because such theories would afford no means of testing the com- 
parative value, for example, of a possible situation for which | 
have a feeling of approval and an alternative situation which 
would lead to more happiness than it would. According to the 
sort of theory I have just described, to ask for such a test would 
be meaningless or nonsensical. 

I do not believe in the out and out naturalism which I have 
described, because | am sure that our ethical expressions are not 
all meaningless. But, as I have tried to show, Mr. Braithwaite, 
proposing a less radical naturalistic theory, failed to discover 
their meanings, and I think his kind of naturalism could only be 
defended in the more ruthless kind of form which I have suggested. 
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If the sort of objection which I feel to such a theory as Prof. 
Moore’s is justified, have I any alternative to that sort of natural- 
istic theory ? I confess that though I do not believe that theory 
I do not see at all clearly what middle way to adopt. I have 
tried to give reasons for being sceptical in certain directions, 
and as a means for avoiding scepticism I can only make one very 
weak and perhaps nonsensical suggestion. Perhaps when we 
use sentences containing such expressions as intrinsically good 
or worth having for its own sake, although our words are not 
meaningless, the sort of sentences we use never express facts, 
so that if I say that a certain state of affairs would be and some 
one else says that it would not be intrinsically good we are not 
factually disagreeing ; nohe the less each of us is saving something, 
and is not as Mr. Braithwaite would have said, using words 
emotively. I am far from sure that this suggestion makes 
sense; but so far as I can see there are difficulties of the kind 
which I have tried to display in this essay, and if my suggestion 
did make sense and there were reason to think it true it would 
probably remove them. 























IV.—DISCUSSIONS. 


THE UNITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


In his delectable study of Prof. Hallett’s Aeternitas Dr. Broad has 
occasion to discuss (in the last number of Minp, p. 310) the concep- 
tion of universe and its application to the real world we inhabit. 
He tries to differentiate it from other ‘ universals ’, and, somewhat 
to my surprise, seems to think this can be done by a simple declara- 
tion that “it is nonsensical to suppose that there might be several 
universes, or to talk of the characteristic of being a universe as 
manifested in a certain place between certain limits of time through 
the operation of external causes.” 

It is this doctrine that the unity of the universe is a self-evident 
truth that I should like to challenge. It is an ancient doctrine, and 
many philosophers have long been in the habit of treating it as self- 
evident ; but I have never encountered the slightest attempt to 
argue it. It is therefore in the hope that some argument in favour 
of it may be produced, not necessarily by Dr. Broad (who will pre- 
sumably have Prof. Hallett on his hands for some time yet) but by 
any one who believes in it, that I venture to state what seem to 
me very obvious objections to this doctrine. 

What reason is there, after all, for not treating the notion of 
universe, as one that receives exemplification, actually or potentially, 
in a plurality of cases, ‘ worlds’, or ‘universes’? It is certainly 
not to be found in linguistic usage, either in science—for astronomers 
are fond of talking of distant nebulas as ‘island universes’; nor 
yet in logic, which is familiar with ‘universes of diction’. Nor can 
the reason lie in the common (but possibly mistaken) belief that 
reality is given as a unique whole. For that, if it is true, would 
be an empirical fact about the real, and not a peculiarity of the 
conception of ‘ universe’. The universe, if there is only one, would 
be unique in the same way as ‘ the phenix ’ or ‘ the sea-serpent *; 7.e., 


conceptions of ‘ universe ’, ‘ phenix ’ and ‘ sea-serpent ’ would each 
happen to apply only to a single case. But in all these cases this 
would have to be proved empirically ; and even if it were proved, it 
would not render the hypothesis of several universes ‘ nonsensical ’. 

One is driven therefore to suppose that this belief is merely a 
(verbal) inference, by abstract logic, from the meaning of the term 
“universe ’. It is tacitly assumed that because universe means ‘ the 
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totality of reality °, there cannot be more than one universe, and it is 
nonsense to think otherwise. 

However, this argument appears to be gravely defective, and 
indeed a tissue of fallacies. It assumes (1) that the totality of reality 
can only be constituted in one single way. But reality can evidently 
be combined into wholes on a great variety of principles ; to each 
of these ways of composing a whole a specific totality of reality 
would be relative ; and so each would yield a distinct ‘ universe ’ 
This is, in fact, how the various * universes of diction ’ are compiled. 

(2) Even after we have formed our conception of a whole, the 
question of whether it can be exemplified in the real known to us, 
would remain over untouched. There is nothing in any definition, 
however sweeping and however elegant, to guarantee that a reality 
to exemplify it will be met with in reality. Else it would be easy to 
prove the reality of ‘ Boojums *, by defining them as the species of 
‘snarks * the encounter with which invariably leads to mysterious 
disappearances. 

(3) It is unscientific to let abstract logical argument from the 
verbal meaning of * universe ° prejudice scientific investigation of the 
actual nature of the real. Of course, if investigation goes to show 
that the real may exemplify our notion of ‘ universe ’, well and good : 
it may be accepted as, so far, ‘true’; so far, that is, as experience 
shows the real conforming to our notion. But if the facts prove 
recalcitrant, will not our notion have to be reduced to an unrealized 
or unrealizable ‘ideal ’, and may it not turn out to have been a mis- 
taken construction altogether 2? 

Now actually the slightest attempt to apply our notion of ‘ universe ’ 
to our reality speedily encounters insuperable difficulties. It is not 
merely that we have not positively ascertained that the real forms 
one universe, and that we have not, so far, succeeded in including 
all that in some sense ‘is’ in a single synthesis, but that we at once 
encounter a host of adverse facts. The real both appears to have a 
number of features which debar it from forming a totality, and on 
the other hand, it persistently breaks up into a plurality of wholes. 

For example, in its spatial aspect the world is plainly not a whole ; 
it seems to have no shape and no determinate size. It is conceivable 
as a totality only with the utmost difficulty : we have to interpret it 
by a non-Euclidean geometry, and even then we have not at present 
any means of determining whether this interpretation is right. 

Its temporal aspect, again, is even more intractable. Time seems 
quite incapable of being formed into a whole. Both the past and 
the future of the real seem to be infinite. So to get the real into the 
shape of a universe, its temporal aspect must be pronounced ‘ unreal ’. 
But will even this desperate expedient get rid of it ? Will it not 
entail so much scrapping in the constituents of our conventional 
reality that what remains will hardly be recognizable as a ‘universe’ ! 

Moreover, there will remain also the question of disposing of the 
‘unreal’. Can what is plainly real in many senses be got rid of by 
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calling it ‘unreal’? ‘Unreal’ is merely a value-judgment, or 
perhaps a bit of abuse. And surely any genuinely all-inclusive scheme 
has to provide accommodation for every sort, shade, and degree, of 
reality. It is because they exclude so much of ordinary reality that 
most metaphysical systems are so incredible. 

If, however, we are in earnest with the postulate of all-inclusiveness, 
are not the floodgates opened to a very deluge of * unreal ’ ‘ universes’? 
Shall we not have to admit world upon world of imagination and 
fiction ? Literature and faney will swamp our monisms with in- 
exhaustible supplies. So will dreams, errors and fools’ paradises. 
Moreover, some of these imaginary universes will put forward claims 
to possess a higher and truer reality than the world of everyday life. 

The latter’s claims, therefore, will have to be scrutinized. It will 
soon become very plain that the real universe of everyday life is very 
much of an artefact, compiled for the practical purpose of facilitating 
social intercourse, out of very ‘ wild * material. It will turn out that 
the crude experience of every one, as it actually comes, is for the 
most part, quite unfit to enter directly into the ‘ real” universe. 
It is shot through with subjectivities and idiosyncrasies, which 
have to be discounted. They are mostly expurgated ruthlessly. 
Yet fidelity to fact demands their inclusion; and it is a further 
complication that the construction of the one ‘ real universe’ is 
actuated by subjective interests. In view of all this, does not belief 
in the one universe become a rather pathetic faith in a highly arti- 
ficial ideal 2? Is it much more than a ‘ fiction * logically ? 

In conclusion, I may remark that the questions I have raised about 
the notion of ‘ universe’ arise equally about the notion of ‘God ’, 
for which also exemption has been claimed from the ordinary testing 
of our conceptions. However ‘God’ is defined, there remains a 
subsequent and vital question whether our reality is such that the 
notion of God can profitably be applied to it. The notorious 
‘ontological proof ’ of the existence of God was an audacious attempt 
to short-circuit this inquiry. But the question of the ‘ real validity ’ 
or application of a human conception to human experience can no 
more be burked in the case of ‘ universe’ and * God’ than in that of 
‘dog’ or ‘cat’ or ‘boojum’. The sole advantage which ‘ the 
universe ’ has over ‘God’ is that it is a much less emotional and 
exciting notion. Even philosophers would hardly be disconsolate 
if they found themselves cast out of the one and only universe. For 
they could contrive to live quite comfortably in the many universes 
that remained ! 

F. C. 8. SCHILLER. 











THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


I sHouLp like to reply to the main criticis is of me which Mr. H. H. 
Price makes in his singularly interesting and lucid article, “‘ Mr. Stace 
on the Construction of the External World”, in the July issue of 
Minp. I shall compress my replies into the shortest possible space. 

But first let me say—in reply to a doubt expressed by Mr. Price 
—that by a construction I certainly do mean a pure fiction or in- 
vention, and nothing else—though, of course, not every fiction is 
a valid construction. Thus a “ constructive existence,” such as 
the unperceived table, is an invented existence. 

Regarding Mr. Price’s main criticisms, I believe that three of 
them are invalid—due mostly to misunderstanding of my meaning, 
while the fourth is valid. The four are as follows : 

(1) The first criticism is that I am wrong in thinking that, because 
a presentation cannot be unpresented, therefore a blue patch, say, 
cannot exist unsensed. ‘ 

Mr. Price has mistaken my argument. It has nothing to do with 
the purely verbal contradiction of an unpresented presentation. 
The argument is as follows. For the solitary mind there is no dis- 
tinction between blue and awareness of blue (the distinction is the 
result of later constructions). Blue and awareness of blue can 
therefore be substituted for one another. Therefore an unsensed 
blue = blue without awareness of blue = blue without blue, which 
is a contradiction. 

It is true that this may appear open to a criticism of quite a 
different character from Mr. Price’s—a criticism on the lines made 
familiar to us by the American neo-realists. That criticism, too, 
can be met, but I will not reply to it till someone urges it ! 

(2) His second criticism is that while I have on the one hand 
asserted that a valid construction must be free from contradiction, 
I have on the other allowed two contradictions to appear among 
my supposed valid constructions. These are :— 

(a) The second construction—viz., that parallel private sensa 
are identical—contradicts the first construction—viz., that parallel 
private sensa are resemblant, resemblance being a two-term relation, 
which excludes identity. 

I dispute that the proposition 


‘ 


“A resembles A” is contradicted 


by the proposition ““A =A”. The advance from the first to the 
second is the ordinary procedure of the mind. If I say “ That is 
just like Mr. Price ”, and then “ By Jove, it is Mr. Price”, have I 
contradicted myself? If so, we all contradict ourselves every time 
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we recognize an object. The recognition of identity advances 
beyond, not contradicts, the recognition of resemblance. And the 
second construction advances beyond, but does not contradict, 
the first. 

But if anyone still thinks there is a contradiction, then the answer 
to him will be along the lines of (6) below. 

(b) The construction of the “ thing and its properties ”’ (substance 
and quality) is, as I myself insist, a contradiction, and yet it is 
included among the mind’s valid constructions. 

I admit that I have not made myself clear. I should have said 
that the ideal and perfect construction is free from all contradiction ; 
that this is a condition which is now universally required—as in 
science ; but that the groping primitive human mind did not always 
—as in the construction of the thing and its qualities—trise to this 
ideal ; so that we have now—at any rate in ordinary life, in common 
sense—to put up with constructions which have been incorporated 
in the body of human knowledge, but which are theoretically im- 
perfect. Nevertheless there has been a logical development in the 
growth of this everyday knowledge, and to trace this out was the 
purpose of my theory. 

(3) The third criticism is that I am wrong in supposing that the 
thing and quality idea cannot be made self-consistent. It can— 
by the group theory. 

But I never said that no self-consistent theory of the thing could 
be constructed. What I said was that the human race had not 
in its ordinary knowledge constructed one. It had constructed 
the self-contradictory construction of thing (substance, substratum) 
and quality. And I said that this construction could not be made 
self-consistent. Nor can it. To substitute for it the totally 
different and new theory of the group-thing is not to make it con- 
sistent. It is to throw it overboard altogether, and invent a new 
theory, which may be quite consistent, but of which the human 
mind—apart from a few philosophers—has never heard. 

Mr. Price has thus mistaken what I was trying to do, and is 
criticizing me for not doing what I was not trying to do. I was 
trying to show (1) the actual constructions which the human race 
has made (historical aspect of my theory), and (2) the implicit 
logic of this, so far as it is logical (logical aspect of my theory). 
I was not concerned to ascertain whether a self-consistent theory 
of the thing could be constructed. Perhaps it can. Perhaps the 
group theory is such. But all such questions, which Mr. Price 
discusses at such length, are irrelevant to the purposes of my book. 
And Mr. Price’s discussion is irrelevant as a criticism of me. 

(4) The fourth criticism is that my theory of our knowledge 
of other minds will not do. I based it on an inference from my 
private sensa, but Mr. Price says that the sensa would have to be 
public first (or, at least, I suppose it would do if I knew that there 
existed other private sensa corresponding to mine). 
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Mr. Price is quite right, and has made a hole in about ten or fifteen 
pages of my book. I certainly ought not to have overlooked the 
application of Professor Moore’s well-known argument to my views. 

This will necessitate some modification of my theory of our know- 
ledge of other minds. Iam not at present sure what the modification 
will have to be. Possibly it might be on the following lines. The 
solitary mind senses a set of sensa, A, which we should interpret 
as a weight falling on X’s toe, followed by another set, C, which 
we should interpret as X’s cry. The solitary mind is accustomed, 
in his own world, to the series ABC, where B is his own pain. He 
misses B in the present case. To explain this, he forms the com- 
pound hypothesis—at first a pure guess, but afterwards borne out, 
though not, of course, demonstrated, by constant experience—that 
(1) there is another mind X, and (2) X senses private sensa which 
correspond to his own sensa. Thereafter, on this basis of parallel 
worlds of sensa, the construction of the external world proceeds 
in the manner elaborated by me. 

I could not commit myself to such a view without much more 
thought than I have as yet been able to give to it. There may be 
objections to it. It is merely a tentative suggestion made for the 
purpose of showing that possibly some slight modification of the 
views expressed in my book might meet Mr. Price’s criticism without 
recourse to the objectionable intuitive theory. 


W. T. STAcE. 
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Perception. By H. H. Price, M.A., B.Se., Fellow and Lecturer 
in Philosophy, Trinity College, Oxford. London: Methuen 


and Co., Ltd. 1932. Pp. ix + 332. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Price has written a book of great interest and importance. 
It includes both the exposition of a highly original censtructive 
theory and a very searching criticism of a number of well-known 
alternative theories which have been propounded in recent years. 
The criticism, however, is never unsympathetic, and full value is 
accorded to the merits of other views about the nature of perception. 
The book, therefore, while presenting an important contribution 
to modern thought upon the problems of perception, appears to 
me likely to prove at the same time an admirable text-book for the 
use of Honours and other advanced students who may have occasion 
to specialise in this field of study during the course of their University 
curricula. 

It will, I fear, be impossible within the space of a review to give 
an adequate account, still less a detailed criticism, of a book which 
may claim as one of its principal merits the patience and thorough- 
ness with which all the issues raised have been discussed. But I 
hope sufficient will be said to make it clear that Mr. Price’s book 
is a work which no one who is interested in problems of perception 
can afford to ignore. 

The object of Chapter I. on “ The Given” is to call attention 
to the irreducible minimum of common ground upon which, in Mr. 
Price’s view, all theories of perception must stand. ‘‘ When I 
see a tomato there is much that I can doubt. . . . What the red 
patch is, whether a substance or a state of a substance, or an event, 
whether it is physical or psychical or neither, are questions that we 
may doubt about. But that something is red and round then 
and there I cannot doubt” (p. 3). Mr. Price calls the red patch 
and all such-like entities sense-data. He suggests that where, in 
previous philosophy, their existence has apparently been denied, 
they will be found masquerading under a different name—-** sensible 
species ’’, ‘‘ ideas of sensation ”’, “ impressions *’, “ sensations ”’, etc. 
But all these names, in their most obvious significance, are question- 
begging if used to signify the merely given ; and Mr. Price also avoids 
the use of the term “ sensum ”’, since it has been used by Dr. Broad 
to denote a sort of entity which is neither physical nor mental. All 
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sense-data may in fact be sensa (as understood by Dr. Broad) ; 


but this is a synthetic proposition, the truth or falsity of which cannot 
be determined by inspection of the merely given. The objections 
raised, particularly by idealist philosophers, to the notion of the 
“merely given” are very carefully considered, and, I think, ade- 
quately answered. Mr. Price discusses both the “a priori thesis ” 
that “the very notion of givenness is an absurd and self-contra- 
dictory notion’, and the more moderate ‘‘ empirical thesis ” that 
“we can never in fact find anything which is given”. These views 
are shown to involve rather obvious confusions of thought, and are 
not, J think, likely to be widely entertained now-a-days. Mr. Price 
does not, however, consider what seems to me to be the most serious 
challenge to his assumption in contemporary philosophy, viz., the 
Theory of Appearing (subsequently discussed in another connection) 
as propounded by Prof. Dawes Hicks. Thus Prof. Dawes Hicks 
has argued that “ appearances are not objects but are ways in which 
objects are apprehended ” (Proc. Arist. Soc., 1913-14, p. 33); and, 
again, that “‘ those who conceive a sensum to be an existent, distinct 
and separate from the physical thing to which it is said to be uniquely 
related, and regard it as an object upon which an act of so-called 
sensing is directed, are compelled to acknowledge that it may appear 
to be different from what, in fact, it is, and that, therefore, the same 
sort of antithesis breaks out in regard to sensa as, upon another 
theory, breaks out in regard to physical objects ” (Methods of Analysis, 
p- 159). I shall presently have occasion to make some observations 
upon the validity of such a view. 

Having made clear the starting-point of his inquiry, Mr. Price 
proceeds to examine closely the theory of Naive Realism and its 
various modifications—the “Selective Theory’, the “ Theory of 
Multiple Location ’’, the ** Theory of Compound Things”? and the 
“ Theory of Appearing”. I greatly regret that space does not permit 
me to do more than refer to Mr. Price’s very interesting and valuable 
discussion of these views. They are all clearly and carefully stated, 
and subjected to a searching, but always sympathetic, examination. 
I find myself in complete agreement with what Mr. Price says about 
these theories, and with the reasons which he gives for rejecting 
them, except in the discussion of the “ Theory of Appearing ”’, where 
he seems to me to make some rather disputable statements. By 
this theory Mr. Price means the sort of view which has been ad- 
vanced by Prof. Prichard in Kant’s Theory of Knowledge and by 
Prof. Moore in one of the chapters in his Philosophical Studies. 
Mr. Price thinks that both of these philosophers have now abandoned 
the theory ; and I do not think that Prof. Moore ever definitely 
committed himself to it. As far as I am aware, however, a theory 
of this general character is still held by Prof. Dawes Hicks, who has 
explained it in various contributions to the Proceedings of the Aristo- 
telian Society, and, still more recently, in a paper which he read at 
the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy in Oxford three 
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years ago. The same sort of view appears to be suggested by Prof. 

Laird in his Study of Realism, pp. 41 ff. I think that Mr. Price draws 

a most important distinction between the form of the theory in which 

““* appearing ’ is the name of a unique and unanalysable three-term- 

relation between a part of an object’s surface, a characteristic or 

set of characteristics, and a certain mind” and the form in which 

“*A appears 6 to Smith’ stands for a unique and unanalysable 

kind of fact about A, b-ness and Smith’s mind, but this fact is not 

of a relational sort” (p. 62). For I do not think that any multiple 
relation is involved in at least Prof. Dawes Hicks’ statement of the 

theory, the essence of which is simply the contention that “ appear- 
ances are not objects but are ways in which objects are apprehended ”’. 

Admitting the force of Mr. Price’s less fundamental criticism that the 
theory (in either form) can explain without much difficulty the cases 
of ordinary perspectified sense-data, but is unable to account for 
‘existential appearing ” (such as is exemplified in double vision), 
I feel doubtful whether he is justified in saying that ‘* its foundations 
are incoherent” (p. 63). They are simply inconsistent with the 
fundamental assumption stated in his chapter on ‘‘ The Given ” 

Mr. Price says: “‘ When I say ‘ This table appears brown to me’ 
it is quite plain that I am acquainted with an actual instance of 
brownness. . . . But I am not acquainted with an actual instance 
of tableness, though of course it may be that there is one. Thus 
the natural way of re-stating the original sentence ‘ This table appears 
brown to me’ is ‘I am acquainted with something which actually 
is brown (viz., a sense-datum) and I believe that there is a table to 
which this something is intimately related (viz., belongs to)*. In 
this new statement, which says clearly what was obscurely said in 
the first, the word ‘appears’ has dropped out” (p. 63). To this 
Prof. Dawes Hicks would, I think, reply that I am not acquainted 
with an actual instance of brownness—I only appear to be: the 
brownness is only one of many possible ‘‘ ways” in which the table 
may appear to me. Thus the theory appears to me to be quite 
coherent, though I should agree that it must be rejected on grounds 
of fact, viz., because careful inspection and introspection, taken in 
conjunction with the facts of delusive perceptual situations, show 
that I am acquainted with a brown sense-datum, and that it is the 
table to which this brown sense-datum “ belongs”? with which 
I am acquainted in some less direct and more complicated manner. 
Mr. Price states that the word “ appear” completely ‘‘ drops out ” 
when the situation is so analysed. I shall, however, have occasion— 
when discussing Mr. Price’s views upon “ perceptual acceptance ”— 
to suggest that this is not so, and that, while sensing is a direct 
and essentially “ veridical ” form of knowledge, an ultimate relation 
of “ appearing ” is involved in all perceptual consciousness, such that, 
when I “take” the brown sense-datum to belong to a table, it 
appears to be a table. Mr. Price would agree to some extent with 
this analysis; for he says that “when I say ‘ This object appears 
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brown to me’ I am in two distinct mental attitudes : one is a form 
of knowing, and the other is a form of belief, or rather of taking- 
for-granted. Therefore if we are to use the language of relations 
here at all there must be two relations in which the mind stands, 
not just one unanalysable relation : the first, a relation of acquaint- 
ance to the actual instance of brownness; the second, a relation 
of belief—which is, I suppose, a relation not to the material object 
(for there may be none), but to objectness” (p. 64). I venture 
to suggest that this second relation is a relation neither to the material 
object nor to “ objectness ” but (like the first) to the sense-datum ; 
such that, while the brown-sense-datum is seen to be a brown sense- 
datum, it simultaneously seems to be a table. And in ordinary 
perceptual consciousness I think the firs! of these relations between 
the observer and the sense-datum often drops out of the situation 
altogether. More, however, will be said on this subject when dis- 
cussing “ perceptual acceptance ” 

After examining the various sorts of ‘realism’, Mr. Price 
proceeds to consider the merits and defects of the Causal Theory. 
This description has probably been used to indicate more than one 
theory, but Mr. Price leaves us in no doubt as to the theory which 
he is examining. It is the theory that (1) “in the case of all sense- 
data (not merely visual and tactual) ‘ belonging to” simply means 
being caused by, so that ‘ M is present to my senses ° will be equiva- 
lent to ‘M causes a sense-datum with which I am acquainted ’ ” ; 
and (2) “ perceptual consciousness is fundamentally an inference 
from effect to cause” (p. 66). In the chapter which he devotes 
to the discussion of this theory Mr. Price is chiefly concerned to 
dispute the second of these contentions. He examines closely the 
various lines of thought by which the existence of material things 
is, according to the theory, inferred from the occurrence of sense- 
data. He distinguishes between five “‘ Methods ” which have been 
employed in justifying this inference, and finds that they are wholly 
inadequate to prove what they profess to prove, viz., the existence 
of physical objects situated in space and time, possessing causal 
properties, and causally related to the sense-data from which their 
existence is inferred. For none of the Methods will apply to a single 
sense-datum taken by itselfi—nor even to a sense-field. They are 
applicable only to a set of sense-data, the members of which belong 
to a number of different sense-fields. And the principle in accordance 
with which the sense-data are selected and synthesised is the thought 
that there is a single object to which all the members of the set 
are related, whether as constituents or as distortions. One of the 
fundamental ideas of the Causal Theory—that sense-data per se 
afford a sufficient basis for inference to a world of physical objects 
—is therefore radically mistaken. 

I shall for the present content myself with this very brief account 
of Mr. Price’s views about the Causal Theory, for his attitude towards 
it can be fully understood only in the light of his own constructive 
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theory. One of the most welcome features of the latter is the great 
care with which the processes involved in perceptual consciousness, 
as distinct from sensing, are analysed. Mr. Price distinguishes 
between two “levels”? of perceptual consciousness, which he calls 
respectively “ perpetual acceptance ” and “ perceptual assurance ~ 
Perceptual “acceptance ” is the most elementary form of such 
consciousness, and Mr. Price takes great pains to describe its essential 
features accurately. He suggests that it consists, not in_ belief, 
but in absence of disbelief, or in “* not doubting that ’’, or in “ taking 
for granted ” (p. 142). “ What the perceptually conscious subject 
takes for granted when he senses a particular visual or tactual 
sense-datum is that there now exists a material thing to which 
this sense-datum belongs; and that this thing has a front surface 
of a certain general character, to be more exactly determined by 
subsequent perceptual acts. What general character the surface 
is taken to have, and how determinate that character is, does depend 
upon the nature of the present sense-datum. But it is not true that 
he takes the sense-datum to be identical with the surface, though 
(his state being an unreflective one) he does fail to distinguish 
them ” (p. 145). 

This appears to me to be an accurate analysis of perceptual 
consciousness in its most elementary form. The chief difficulty 
which has to be considered arises in connection with the status 
and nature of the “ material thing”. Mr. Price lays great stress 
on the intuitive character of perceptual consciousness, and on the 
close resemblance which it therefore bears to sensing. It is “‘ effort- 
less and it is undoubting and unquestioning ” (p. 153). But it cannot 
be really intuitive because “ intuiting is a form of awareness or ap- 
prehension, and what we apprehend or are aware of must be real ” ; 
and the existence of the material thing is at this stage of perceptual 
consciousness always doubtful, and sometimes (as in totally delusive 
situations) is not realised at all. Mr. Price therefore proposes to 
describe perceptual acceptance as “‘ pseudo-intuitive ”. A mere de- 
scription is not, however, a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
and Mr. Price faces squarely the fundamental problem : if perceptual 
consciousness is intuitive, what is its object ¢ 

After rejecting—for reasons which I think conclusive—two sug- 
gested solutions of the problem, viz., the “ Bodily Adjustment 
Theory ” and the ** Emotion Theory ’’, Mr. Price states his own view 
that ** the ostensible object, the what-is-accepted, is not a particular 
as a sense-datum is; (there could not be a non-existent or doubt- 
fully-existent particular). What is taken for granted is, after all, 
that so and so is the case—that a material thing exists here and now, 
that it has a surface of such and such a sort, that it is grass, ete. 
in short, what is taken for granted is a set of propositions” (p. 166). 
I find several difficulties in this proposed solution. Is it intelligible 
to speak of taking for granted a set of propositions ? Must not the 
activity of jyudgment—which, as Mr. Price emphasises, plays no part 
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in perceptual acceptance—always occur when we are, in any sense, 
conscious of propositions ? Again, when Mr. Price points out (p. 168) 
that in perceptual acceptance “we do not take the sense-datum 
to be identical with the entire thing. ... What happens is not 
that we identify them but that we fail to distinguish between them ”’ 
he is obviously no longer identifying the “ thing ’”’ or “ ostensible 
object ” with a set of propositions—for we could hardly fail to dis- 
tinguish between a sense-datum and a set of propositions. 

It is here, I think, that Mr. Price could derive great assistance 
from the Theory of Appearing if he were willing to make use of its 
fundamental idea. The application of that idea in the way about 
to be suggested would, I think, make possible a clearer conception of 
the “ ostensible object ’’, while not modifying in any other funda- 
mental respect Mr. Price’s account of perceptual acceptance. The 
fundamental idea of the Theory of Appearing is, as we saw, that a 
part of an object’s surface or (in another sense) the object as a 
whole may appear to possess a certain quality or qualities which 
that part or that object does not possess in the ordinary, dvadic 
sense in which “ things ”’ are often supposed to possess ** qualities ” 
Sometimes Prof. Dawes Hicks speaks as though this really reduced 
to the fact that the qualities which things or parts of things possess 
in the ordinary, dyadic way may appear to be different from what 
they really are—e.g., that the circular shape of a penny may under 
certain circumstances appear to be elliptical. (Cf. his statement 
in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1916-17, p. 357: 
‘A “thing” is made up of parts and qualities, and any one of its 
qualities may “‘ appear” in a countless number of ways. . . . The 
appearances are no more than the orderly manner in which the 
quality is apprehended by a finite mind under the conditions and 
limitations imposed by sense-intuition’). This appears to me the 
most plausible interpretation of the theory; and it is, in any case, 
the sense in which I shall for the present purpose understand it. 
The fundamental reason for rejecting this theory is, as previously 
observed, one of fact: it appears, on careful inspection and intro- 
spection, that the difference between the perceptual situations in 
which the surface of a penny (e.g.) appears to be circular and 
appears to be elliptical, respectively, is not a difference between 
“ways of apprehending ” but is a difference in that which is appre- 
hended: it is “objective”, and not “subjective”. When we 
consider perceptual consciousness, however, I think we can see that 
a subjective factor somewhat similar to that just considered does 
enter into the situation. Consider, for example, the case where two 
people are looking at a wax figure, and one of them “ takes it” 
for a living man, while the other “ takes it ’ for the wax figure which 
it really is. It seems to me perfectly conceivable that in such a case 
there is no relevant qualitative difference between the sense-data 
sensed by the two observers to account for the very different “ os- 
tensible objects ” which they perceptually accept. What happens is 
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that they “interpret ”’ qualitatively identical data in different 
ways. And I should agree with Mr. Price that this “ interpretation ” 
involves an intuitive relation other than, and additional to, the sensing 
of the sense-datum. Now this additional intuitive relation cannot 
have as its object the material thing because the two perceptual 
situations differ in no relevant intrinsic respect, and because in one of 
these—the delusive situation—the ostensible object is a living man, 
while the material thing is a wax figure. The intuitive relation 
involved in perceptual acceptance cannot, therefore, have the ma- 
terial thing as its object; and I have already drawn attention to the 
difficulties inherent in Mr. Price’s view that this object is a set of 
propositions. But [ see no reason why this object should not be 
regarded as the sense-datum if an ultimate relation of appearing is 
recognised. And it seems to me that the situation is correctly and 
intelligibly described by saying that a certain sense-datum appears 
to be a living man to the first observer, and that a qualitatively 
identical, or practically identical, sense-datum appears to be a wax 
figure to the second observer. The sense-datum can be (at best) 
only part of the surface of a material thing, but this fact, so far as 
I can see, constitutes no reason why it should not appear to be a 
whole material thing; and I think that Mr. Price is right in in- 
sisting (p. 153) that “in the act of perceptual acceptance, what we 
accept is not simply a surface (though this is the most that can 
be present to our senses) but a complete material thing as a whole ”’. 
In this connection I do not think much difficulty is likely to arise 
except in the minds of those who hold that it is impossible to ap- 
prehend a material thing without apprehending all of its parts and 
qualities. 

My suggestion then is that the intuitive relation, other than 
the sensing of the sense-datum, which is present in perceptual con- 
sciousness is another relation to the sense-datum, such that the 
sense-datum appears to be a certain material thing. Whether the 
perceptual situation so constituted is veridical or delusive would then 
depend upon whether the sense-datum is, or is not, part of the 
surface of the material thing which it appears to be. 

There is ‘one further consideration, mentioned by Mr. Price 
himself, which seems to me to support an analysis of the sort I 
have suggested as against the view of the “ostensible object ” 
advanced by himself, viz., the ‘ostensible object’ seems quite 
clearly, even in delusive situations, to possess the characteristic 
of “sensuousness ’’, which Mr. Price mentions (p. 4) as differen- 
tiating sense-data from the data of memory and introspection. If 
I am right in holding that “ ostensible objects ” also always possess 
this characteristic of sensuousness, it does not seem at all plausible 
to identify them with sets of propositions. 

With Mr. Price’s analysis of the more developed forms of 
perceptual consciousness I find myself in substantial agreement. 
He points out that it is possible to proceed a considerable way 
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beyond the mere acceptance which characterises the most elementary 
form of perceptual consciousness to a settled conviction concerning 
the existence and characteristics of a particular material thing. 
This settled conviction is present in a state of perceptual assurance. 
We pass from the state of perceptual acceptance to the state of per- 
ceptual assurance by a series of perceptual acts, each of which confirms 
the previous one. Thus only the first is a mere taking-for-granted : 
the subsequent acts, in virtue of their relations to the previous 
ones, possess a progressively higher degree of assurance concerning 
the existence and qualities of the material thing. This is due to the 
fact that ‘“‘ their function is to make definite what was left indefinite 
in the original act of the series, that is, to present it in a more and 
more definite way. . . . This process of specifying the unspecified (and 
especially the spatially unspecified) is what the ‘ confirming ’ really 
consists in. And it is this relation to the original act . . . which 
makes the subsequent acts something more than the pure acceptances 
they would otherwise have been” (p. 174). 

Mr. Price then proceeds from considering the nature of the 
process of confirmation to considering the validity of the perceptual 
assurance thus reached. He suggests that unless we can say that 
“the existence of a particular visual or tactual sense-datum is 
prima facie evidence (1) for the existence of a material thing such 
that this sense-datum belongs to it; (2) for the possession by 
this thing of a front surface of a certain general sort” (p. 185) no 
confirmation of a perceptual act by other perceptual acts would 
ever be possible ; and he proposes to call this postulate the ‘‘ Prin- 
ciple of Confirmability ’’. Now it appears to be true and to be almost 
universally assumed, although it cannot be reached by empirical 
generalisation. It is therefore probably an a priori principle which 
serves to make experience—of a perceptual sort—possible. If so, 
the only way to vindicate it is to consider instances of its application 
in our perceptual consciousness. 

So regarded, perceptual assurance can never amount to absolute 
demonstration of the existence of a material thing; but the latter 
is neither necessary nor possible. And Mr. Price thinks that in 
ordinary life our assurance regarding the existence and nature of 
most material things, while certainly on a higher level than percep- 
tual acceptance, is hardly strong enough to merit the description of 
perceptual assurance, and could be more appropriately described 
as perceptual confidence. Beyond this, however, ‘ nothing ‘ better’ 
than perceptual assurance can be got, nor is needed, and anyone 
who asks for more is asking for he knows not what. For nothing 
* better ’ can really be conceived of : perceptual assurance is the best 
that can be got along that particular line ” (p. 193). 

Mr. Price’s views about the relations of sense-data to each other 
and to physical objects are contained in the last three chapters of 
his book. His opposition to the Causal Theory consists in a dis- 
agreement with its methods more than with its conclusions. For 
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he admits that “the sensuous part of Total Nature does depend 
upon the physical part ” (p. 320). But he denies that our assurance 
regarding the existence of material things is reached by any sort 
of inference, and contends that it is based on our discovery of 
“families ”’ of sense-data and observation of the changes which they 
undergo. The nature of these ‘‘ families ’’ of sense-data is discussed 
in great detail in Chapter VIII., and it will not be possible to do 
more than indicate the leading ideas of Mr. Price’s theory, and draw 
attention to the principal difficulty with which that theory appears 
to be confronted. 

The argument starts from the conclusion reached in the previous 
chapter, viz., that it is possible to become progressively convinced, 
and ultimately assured, that a certain sense-datum belongs to a 
certain material thing. If this assurance is not based upon know- 
ledge of a causal relation between the sense-datum and the material 
thing, it must be based upon knowledge of some other relation or 
relations in which the sense-datum stands, and Mr. Price thinks 
that it is based upon knowledge of the relations in which the sense- 
datum stands to the other sense-data which belong to the material 
thing in question. This is the relation of family membership. If 
we find that a sense-datum is a member of a family we are assured 
that it belongs to a material thing. Indeed, one theory—Phenom- 
enalism—identifies a material thing with a family of sense-data. 
Mr. Price, however, considers that a material thing cannot be so 
identified in view of the fact that it possesses the characteristics 
of physical occupancy and causal powers, and in view of the fact 
that no family of sense-data can possess such characteristics. Indeed, 
the fact that such characteristics belong to a material thing shows 
that a material thing must be a complex consisting not only of a 
family of sense-data but also of a physical occupant. And it is 
found that such families of sense-data are, in fact, related to physical 
occupants by what Mr. Price describes as “ vertical’ causality. 
It is, however, essential for the purpose of his theory to emphasise 
that neither the knowledge nor even the conception of such vertical 
causality is in any way necessary for assurance concerning the exist- 
ence of material things. Discovery of families of sense-data and 
“horizontal” causality gives us as strong an assurance of this 
character as we can hope to have ; and such knowledge of “ vertical ” 
causality as we may subsequently acquire is, from the point of view 
of gaining perceptual assurance, simply a “luxury ”. 

n attempting to show that part of what we mean when we 
say that a sense-datum s belongs to a material thing M is that 
sis a member of a family of sense-data, Mr. Price first examines 
and rejects the view known as the “Class Theory ”’, according 
to which all the sense-data belonging to the same material thing 
form a class in virtue of resembling each other in a certain respect. 
I think he shows quite clearly that there is no one respect in 
which such resemblance is found, and that any suggested resemblance 
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holds equally between the sense-data of different things. But a 
modification of the Class Theory—the Gradual Transition Theory— 
appears to fit the facts. This theory introduces the notion of in- 
direct resemblance, which Mr. Price defines as follows: ** A directly 
resembles B when they have some characteristic in common. A 
indirectly resembles B in a certain respect when A directly resembles 
X in that respect and X directly resembles B in that respect ; and 
in principle there might be as many intermediate terms between 
A and B as we pleased” (p. 208). The group which this relation 
of indirect resemblance generates is the ‘ gradual transition series ”’ ; 
and Mr. Price’s suggestion is that all the visual sense-data_be- 
longing to a given material thing constitute just such a series ; 
and that the other sorts of sense-data may be similarly ordered. 
I have no space in which to examine his discussion in detail, but 
I think he is entirely successful in showing that the various sense- 
data belonging to a material thing are all members of such series. 
In the case of visual sense-data, we find that one of the members 
of a gradual transition series, while no more actual than the rest, 
is of particular importance: it is the sense-datum by reference 
to which all the others are ordered, and from a knowledge of which 
we can infer what the others must be. Common sense calls it the 
‘real colour of the thing, but Mr. Price proposes to call it the 
standard colour in order to avoid the ambiguity inherent in the word 
“real”. It is the origin of many series of gradually increasing 
oddness, which may be metaphorically conceived as diverging from 
it in different directions. 

A difficulty, however, arises in connection with spatial qualities ; 
for it is evident that we could form a gradual transition series of, 
e.g., Shapes, by selecting some sense-data from the gradual transition 
series corresponding to a material thing M! and the rest from the 
gradual transition series corresponding to another material thing 
M?, if M! and M? are precisely similar in shape. Hence a gradual 
transition series of shapes is not necessarily a group belonging to 
the same material thing; and hence a group of this nature must 
be further defined. The fact, as Mr. Price points out, is that the 
phrase ‘ gradual transition’ has been used to cover two types of 
transition at once—a purely qualitative one, and a positional one ; 
and we shall be able to identify all the visual sense-data belonging 
to a single material thing with a gradual transition series only if 
we always understand (a) that this series is purely qualitative ; 
and (b) that its members are, in some complicated but important 
sense of the phrase, “in the same place”. This second condition 
is found to depend upon the fact that, among the visual sense-data 
belonging to a single material thing, we always find a small group 
possessing the peculiar property that all the members of it “ /it 
together to form a single solid, 7.e., that taken together they form 
a closed three-dimensional surface, totally enclosing a certain region ” 
(p. 218). Sense-data belonging to such groups Mr. Price calls con- 
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structible or spatially synthesisable sense-data. And it is only per- 
fectly stereoscopic sense-data, 7.c., sense-data lying within the zone 
in which the shape and size of the datum are independent of the 
direction in which it sensibly faces, which are perfectly constructible. 
Such perfectly constructible sense-data constitute what Mr. Price 
calls the nuclear solid ; and they may themselves be appropriately 
described as the nuclear members of the entire collection of visual 
sense-data belonging to a single thing. The non-constructible members 
of the collection can be most usefully arranged in respect of their 
shapes, and divided up into series such that each series has a just 
constructible sense-datum as its limit, its remaining members ex- 
hibiting increasing distortedness. Such series Mr. Price calls ‘“* per- 
spectival distortion series’. Still more abnormal series of visual 
sense-data—such as that caused by looking through uneven glass- 

can always be arranged as gradual transition series with members 
of ordinary distortion series as their limits. 

There is, however, a principle quite distinct from that of gradual 
transition in accordance with which the sense-data belonging to 
a thing may be ordered, and which Mr. Price thinks it necessary 
to take into account if we are to understand fully the nature of a 
family, viz., the Principle of Specific Detail. This states that “ of 
two sense-data belonging to a certain thing, that one is regarded 
as ‘ better’ which possesses the greater amount of specific detail ” 
(p. 225), the word “ better’ here meaning “ more effective for 
a certain purpose’, viz., the obtaining of perceptual assurance 
with regard to the existence of the object or to certain of its char- 
acteristics. This Principle enables us to arrange our sense-data 
in series starting from nuclear sense-data, and showing progressively 
less and less specific detail “‘ till at last we reach one which is merely 
a homogeneous ‘ dot’ or ‘ spot’ ”’. Now the important fact to note 
is that the nuclear data, which are the limits of the gradual transition 
series, are not the limits of the series ordered in accordance with 
the Principle of Specific Detail, in view of the fact that microscopes 
and magnifying glasses enable us to obtain sense-data exemplifying 
still more specific detail than the nuclear data. Is there any way 
in which the two types of series can be connected ? If microscopical 
sense-data had been constructible it would have been natural to 
connect them by regarding the microscopical solid showing greatest 
specific detail as the “ centre ”’ or “ origin ” of both types of series— 
though it would, clearly, have been an ideal limit to which any 
actual sense-datum would only approximate. Since, however, most 
microscopical sense-data are vot sufficiently constructible to make 
up such solids, and it is doubtful whether any are, we have to 
look for some alternative way of connecting the two sorts of series. 
This, Mr. Price suggests, may be done as follows: “If the micro- 
scopical sense-data are not constructible, then they obviously belong 
to distortion series. . . . And each of these series . . . will have 
one of the nuclear data as its limit. All we have now to do is to 
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take the most differentiated member of the series and, as it were, 
conflate it in imagination with the nuclear datum which is its limit. 
That is, we must imagine it keeping all its differentiatedness and 
losing its distortion, or we may imagine the nuclear datum keeping 
its constructibility and losing its relatively undifferentiated character ; 
the two alternatives come as far as shape goes to exactly the same 
thing. In this way we can imagine the shape of the nuclear solid 
emended, as it were, until it is as differentiated and therefore as 
‘good’ as possible” (p. 227). 

The nuclear solid “so rectified’ Mr. Price calls the Standard 
Solid of the system and its shape the Standard Figure. The Family 
of Sense-Data is the “ collection of sense-data so unified, consisting 
of a standard solid together with a set of distortion series and a set 
of differentiation series ”’ (p. 227). 

Space does not permit me to explain the further developments 
of Mr. Price’s theory in its application to sense-data of other senses, 
and to illusory and hallucinatory sense-data ; but I hope that what 
I have said suffices to make it plain that he has dealt in a highly 
original and plausible manner with some of the most complicated 
and difficult issues which confront a writer on the problems of 
perception. Whether the theory which he has elaborated will serve 
the purpose he has in view—that of analysing perceptual conscious- 
ness in terms which do not involve the conception of “ physical 
object *—depends, however, on the validity of his doctrine of “ ob- 
tainable sense-data”’; and I shall now draw attention to some 
difficulties which seem to me inherent in the latter. 

Recognition of the temporal characteristics of sense-data is the 
consideration in view of which Mr. Price introduces the conception 
of an “ obtainable ” sense-datum. It is clear that we cannot sense 
simultaneously even all the nuclear sense-data of a single family— 
still less the non-nuclear sense-data—and from the fact that we 
cannot sense them simultaneously Mr. Price is compelled to conclude 
that they cannot all exist simultaneously in view of his previous 
conclusion that no sense-datum exists outside the somato-centric 
complex. In what sense, then, can a family be said to exist—and 
persist—if at any given moment the large majority (and, if sensing 
ceases, the entire collection) of its constituent sense-data do not 
exist ? The answer which Mr. Price gives to this question is that 
“a family ... is really a persistent whole of possibilities ; it is 
only the actualisations of these which are necessarily successive ” 
(p. 261 f.). The value of this suggestion obviously depends upon 
what meaning is attached to the word “ possibility’; and, after 
rejecting several suggested meanings, Mr. Price concludes that “ in 
the sense which concerns us here, a ‘ possible sense-datum ’ is one 
which would be actual if certain events occurred in the observer. 
A sense-datum which is possible in this narrow sense we propose 
to call an obtainable sense-datum ” (p. 263). 

Mr. Price fully appreciates that “‘ the events in terms of which 
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‘obtainable’ is defined must certainly be themselves sense-data ”’ 
(p. 264). If the definition of “ obtainable” involved a reference 
to material things which cause the sense-data to be actualised in 
certain circumstances it would be circular ; for Mr. Price is regarding 
a material thing simply as the thing to which a family of sense- 
data belongs; and thus no material thing can be a term in the 
definition of a family, nor, therefore, in the definition of the 
elements of which a family must partly, and may exclusively, consist. 
He thinks, however, that there are sense-data in terms of which 
‘ obtainable ”’ can be defined, vz., the sense-data in terms of which 
“change of point of view” is defined. (Mr. Price has previously 
shown that the latter can be defined without any mention of the 
observer's body or kinesthetic data or volitions.) “ Obtainable ” 
then means “ obtainable by a change in one’s point of view ” (p. 266). 

Now the fundamental defect of this definition appears to me 

be that Mr. Price has stated a necessary, but not a sufficient, 
condition of a sense-datum being obtainable. It is certainly neces- 
sary that I should change my point of view—and change it so that 
I sense a “ progressive adjunction series ”°—if, instead of sensing 
an actual sense-datum A, I wish to sense a sense-datum B which 
is otfly obtacnable while I am sensing A. But it is surely also neces- 
sary that some oljective conditions—which, as it were, “ guarantee ” 
that B will be obtained when I change my point of view in such and 
such a way—persist. Otherwise I might find that, in consequence 
of my change of point of view, I sensed not B but C. I cannot 
find anything in Mr. Price’s discussion of ‘ extrinsic ” and “ in- 
trinsic ” successions (pp. 267-270) which completes the conditions 
in this way. And the necessity of specifying these objective con- 
ditions becomes particularly obvious when we regard obtainable 
sense-data (as Mr. Price himself does in the next chapter) r) as “ facts 
or truths of the form ‘if any observer were at such and such a point 
of view such and such a sense-datum would exist ’”’ (p. 284). Surely 
the mere placing of an observer at a point of view is no sufficient 
guarantee that a certain sense-datum will then be sensed by him. 
It is also necessary that some region—possibly that in which the 
sense-datum will be situated when it is obtained—should possess 
the power (or contain something which possesses the power) which 
causes the sense-datum to occur when the observer is placed at the 
point of view in question. If in defining an obtainable sense-datum 
we are defining the conditions under which a sense-datum would 
be obtained I cannot see how we can exclude these objective con- 
ditions ; and, if we bring them in, the existence which Mr. Price 
has denied to the obtainable sense-datum has obviously attached 
itself to them. 

The same point may be put in a slightly different way. Mr. 
Price, as previously observed, does ultimately arrive at the conclusion 
that “if there were no physical occupants there would be no sense- 
data ”’ (p. 320) since the two are connected by relations of “ vertical ” 
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causality. This is clearly a condition of the obtainability of sense- 
data; and I cannot see that Mr. Price has expressed it—or could 
express it—exclusively in terms of sense-data. Indeed, the essential] 
difficulty which confronts Mr. Price’s theory seems to me to be the 
difficulty in understanding how a sense-datum can be continuously 
obtainable throughout a given period of time unless during that 
period there is something continuously existent to ‘ guarantee ” 
its obtainability. And I cannot find the recognition of any such 
continuously existent guarantee in Mr. Price’s account of the matter. 

There may, of course, be some answer to these criticisms; but 
I cannot see, from reading Mr. Price’s book, what that answer is ; 
and I think most readers are likely to find some difficulty in 
understanding his conception of “‘ obtainable ” sense-data, and there- 
fore in accepting his theory of “families”. The difficulties would 
not arise if Mr. Price regarded obtainable sense-data as sensibilia 
(sensibilia differing from sense-data only in the respect that they are 
not sensed); but he explicitly states (p. 284) that both sense-data 
and sensibilia (if there be any) are existent, whereas obtainable 
sense-data are only possible. Indeed, the view that obtainable 
sense-data are sensibilia is simply the Selective Theory, which he 
has previously considered and rejected (pp. 41 ff.). 

If, then, obtainable sense-data are not sensibilia, and if, for the 
reasons I have given above, they cannot be defined in terms which 
do not involve a reference to “‘ vertical ’’ causation, one of the main 
distinctions between Mr. Price’s theory and the Causal Theory 
disappears. It is still open to him to dispute the second of the two 
fundamental principles of the Causal Theory, viz., “ that perceptual 
consciousness is fundamentally an inference from effect to cause ” 
(p. 66); but it is quite possible to deny this without denying the first, 
viz., “ that in the case of all sense-data . . . ‘ belonging to’ simply 
means being caused by”; since it is one question whether per- 
ceptual consciousness consists in inference, and quite another whether 
it can be justified except by inference. And if obtainable sense- 
data can only be defined in terms involving the relation of “ vertical ” 
causality, the first principle of the Causal Theory has been virtually 
accepted. Such sense-data—in any case admitted by Mr. Price 
to be really “ facts or truths *—become facts or truths stating that 
a certain sense-datum will be sensed if a certain observer is placed 
at a certain point of view and if a certain region is physically occupied 
and causally efficacious. 

Even, however, if there is nothing in the first principle of the 
Causal Theory which entails the second, and therefore nothing in 
the rejection of the second which prevents us from believing in the 
first, it is clear that, if Mr. Price cannot disprove the truth of the 
first, he will be unable to achieve his object of showing that perceptual 
consciousness needs no external justification. Reference to “ vertical ” 
causality in any suggested justification (such as that given by the 
Causal Theory) certainly makes the justification “external” if 
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we agree—as I think we must—that the notion of “ vertical ”’ 
causality plays no part in the processes which constitute perceptual 
consciousness. But I think that Mr. Price is right in holding that 
an @ priori concept of ‘‘ material thinghood ” does play a part in 
these processes. Now in Mr. Price’s account of the matter it is in 
the families of sense-data that this a@ priori concept finds its applica- 
tion: from the point of view of perceptual consciousness a material 
thing is taken to be simply a family of sense-data, and Mr. Price 
experiences considerable difficulty in refuting the phenomenalist 
view that it is nothing more from any point of view. But even 
if we arrive at a belief in the existence of material things by dis- 
covering and observing families we may not be justified in doing 
so except by “ external ” considerations, 7.e., by considerations which 
involve reference to factors which play no part in the processes 
which constitute perceptual consciousness. And I think this is 
the case. I think that the a priori concept of material thinghood 
finds application in the sense-data which we sense because in ordinary 
life—and perceptual consciousness is an experience of ordinary life- 

these sense-data are taken to be sensibilia* It is this common-sense 
assumption which makes us regard the sense-data of a family (other 
than those which we are sensing) as continuously obtainable, and 
so makes possible the development of perceptual consciousness 
through its various stages in the manner described by Mr. Price. 
It does not, however, afford a justification of perceptual conscious- 
ness if, as Mr. Price believes (and I should agree), sense-data are 
not sensibilia, but cease to exist when they cease to be sensed. But, 
though not a justification, it is still an explanation of perceptual 
consciousness, 7.¢., it is a consideration which shows how we have 
arrived at it. In other words, we have perceptual consciousness 
because we assume that the sense-data constituting a family are 
continuously obtainable because (and so long as) they are continuously 
existent ; but we are clearly not justified in having that perceptual 
consciousness if this assumption is a necessary condition of our 
having it and is false. It may be, however, that the continuous 
obtainability of the members of a family, which in ordinary life 
we falsely regard as due to their continuous existence, can be shown 
to be really due to some other cause; and the Causal Theory 
holds, of course, that it is due to the continuous existence of physical 
objects possessing causal characteristics. If we can show that this 
is so then we have given what I think Mr. Price would call an 
“external ” justification of perceptual consciousness, 7.¢., a justifica- 
tion which introduces considerations, viz., of vertical causality, 


1T am referring to “nuclear” sense-data. The plain man would, I 
think, regard the sense-data belonging to ‘ distortion” series as “‘ ways” 
in which these nuclear data ‘‘ appear” to him under certain circumstances. 
And in so identifying the beliefs of common sense with a combination of 
the Selective Theory and the Theory of Appearing I am not suggesting that 
these beliefs are ever explicitly formulated. All we can say is that the 
plain man acts and speaks as if he held them. 
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which do not enter into the actual experience of perceptual con- 
sciousness at all. Mr. Price is anxious to show that perceptual 
consciousness needs no external justification ; but I think it is clear 
that it does need such a justification if internally it is based on an 
assumption—that obtainable sense-data are sensibilia—which is false. 

Now I think that psychologically Mr. Price’s analysis of perceptual 
consciousness at its various stages is accurate, and that perceptual 
consciousness does depend upon the discovery and observation of 
families in the manner which he describes. If so, it depends upon 
the assumption that we regard those members of a family which we 
are not sensing at a given moment as obtainable ; and I do not see 
how we can regard them as obtainable unless either (1) we regard 
them as existent ; or (2) we regard them as events which are caused— 
in definable circumstances—by something else which is existent at 
that moment, viz., a physical object possessing causal characteristics. 
I venture to think that it is the false assumption (1) which is a 
psychological explanation of how we come to have perceptual con- 
sciousness, and the fact (2) which affords a philosophical—and ex- 
ternal—justification of our having it. If Mr. Price had been able to 
define obtainable sense-data solely in terms of sense-data he might 
have achieved his object of showing that the explanation of how 
we come to have perceptual consciousness is at the same time a 
sufficient justification of it, and the only possible one. But I do 
not see how obtainable sense-data can be defined solely in terms of 
sense-data unless we regard them as sensibilia; and in denying 
(rightly, as I think) this common-sense assumption, Mr. Price has, 
I think, denied himself the only opportunity there is of justifying 
the common-sense experience of perceptual consciousness except 
by introducing considerations, viz., of vertical causality and physical 
objects, which do not enter into that experience at all. 

And is it really surprising if we find that we cannot justify 
perceptual consciousness by reference to the factors of which it 
consists, and if—as the Causal Theory, when purged of its second 
and most unplausible principle would maintain—the considerations 
which afford a justification of perceptual consciousness are found 
to be quite different from the considerations which explain its evolu- 
tion? If we accept the view that the primary function of per- 
ceptual consciousness is not theoretical but practical—not knowledge 
but power—this discovery should occasion no surprise. 

It has been difficult, within the space of a review, to give 
an accurate and intelligible account of even the leading ideas in 
Mr. Price’s book, and wholly impossible to convey an adequate 
impression of the great care and patience with which all the difficult 
and complicated issues raised have been discussed. And in criticism 
I have naturally concentrated attention upon what impress me as 
the most disputable of the views propounded. I trust that, in spite 
of these inevitable limitations, I have said sufficient to make it plain 
that Mr. Price has written a book of the highest quality, and has 
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presented us with a closely reasoned theory of great originality 
and suggestiveness, the exposition of which is distinguished through- 
out by clear thinking and great analytical acumen. 


A. R. M. Murray. 


Letters of David Hume. Edited by J. Y.S. Greie. 2 vols. Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press, 1932. £2 10s. 


THE publication of these two volumes of Hume’s collected letters 
lay all students of eighteenth century life, thought and literature, 
under a great debt of gratitude. Dr. Greig, with his admirable 
historical and literary equipment, has performed the task of editing 
the letters in a quite unexceptionable manner. It can have been no 
easy task to supply in so workmanlike a fashion the notes identifying 
the personalities and incidents referred to, and the appendices 
(Vol. I., pp. 340-454) in which other explanatory matter is given 
at greater length. Those who have read Dr. Greig’s biography of 
Hume, which appeared in 1931, and which has been so favourably 
received, will find documented in these volumes the evidence upon 
which he has chiefly relied in his interpretation of Hume, especially as 
regards his relations to the Comtesse de Boufflers and to Rousseau ; 
and will also gain direct contact with Hume’s mind and personality 
in ways which excellently supplement, and at times correct, the 
impressions obtained through study of his other writings. 

Hume intended his executors to destroy all his manuscript 
papers, except two, which he named, the Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion and My Own Life. ‘It troubled him to think 
that certain of his private letters might, by chance or through the 
indiscretion of his friends, ‘ fall into idle People’s hands, and be 
honord with a Publication’; and apparently, a little while before 
his death, he took the pains to call a few back from their recipients, 
and burned them. . . . But for one reason or another his executors 
omitted to fulfil his wish. The whole collection of his private papers 
was preserved ” (I., p. xxi). For this happy outcome we are mainly 
indebted to the nephew who edited the Dialogues. He collected 
letters of Hume from relations and friends, thus adding more than a 
hundred to those previously among Hume’s papers. <A few he 
destroyed, as too indiscreet; all the rest he bequeathed to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. The Society has preserved them as 
a treasured possession; and has also made a generous grant to- 
wards the expense of the present publication. 

Hume—could he have foreseen the course of history and perused 
these volumes—would surely have had nothing but approval for 
the enterprise. ‘‘ The extant letters, . . . reveal most sides of 
David Hume the man—his precocity of intellect, his independent 
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spirit, his kindliness of heart, his love of fun, books, whist, good 
company, old claret, and rich and well-cooked food, his pleasant 
vanities, the laziness which grew upon him after 1759, his readiness 
to think too highly of his friends and any books they happened to 
produce, his admiration for the French, his prejudice against the 
Churches, all ‘ enthusiasts ’, the Whigs, and Englishmen, his general 
but not unbroken equanimity of temper, and his fine common sense. 
He had little cause to fear the judgment that posterity, if shown his 
private correspondence, would be apt to pass upon his character ”’ 
(I., pp. Xxi-xxil.). 

As might be expected, the letters are not numerous in the period 
which is of supreme interest to students of philosophy. The first 
letter, which is to his friend Michael Ramsay, is dated July, 1727 ; 
and there are only fifteen letters for the years prior to 1742. Un- 
fortunately, the all-important years, when he was engaged in writing 
the Treatise, that is, between September, 1734, and December, 1737, 
is a complete blank. It is always possible, however, that letters for 
this and other periods may yet be found. For, as it happens, the 
second letter, also to Michael Ramsay, dated 1732, and the tenth 
letter, directed to Pierre Desmarqeaux, dated April, 1739, were 
discovered by Dr. Rudolf Metz, among British Museum papers, as 
late as 1927. 

It may at once be stated that these volumes afford nothing very 
new or important bearing on Hume’s philosophy—certainly nothing 
at all comparable to the extraordinarily interesting interview which 
Boswell has recorded with the dying Hume, and which was first made 
public in the Johnson papers in 1931. Any light cast upon Hume’s 
philosophy is of a quite indirect character, through better understand- 
ing of his personality, habits of life, and personal relationships— 
perhaps also by the somewhat less guarded expression of his views in 
matters of religion and politics. But even in this last regard there 
is less than might have been expected. Whatever Hill Burton's 
suppressions may have been, he did not suppress the passage in 
Hume’s letter (dated 1764) to Colonel Edmonstoune, enforcing his 
advice to a Mr. Vivian that he prefer the ecclesiastical profession 
to that of literature: “It is putting too great a respect on the vulgar, 
and on their superstitions, to pique one’s self on sincerity with regard 
to them. Did ever one make it a point of honour to speak truth to 
children ormadmen ? If the thing were worthy being treated gravely, 
I should tell him, that the Pythean oracle, with the approbation of 
Xenophon, advised every one to worship the gods—vopw zodeus. 
I wish it were still in my power to be a hypocrite in this particular. 
The common duties of society usually require it; and the ecclesias- 
tical profession only adds a little more to an innocent dissimulation, 
or rather simulation, without which it is impossible to pass through 
the world. Am I a liar, because I order my servant to say, I am 
not at home, when I do not desire to see company?” There is, 
however, an amusing passage of kindred character in a letter to 
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Lord Minto, which though known to Burton, was not used by him, 
and which is here given in eatenso (I., p. 327). Hume is commenting 
on the indiscretions of Frederick the Great in his published verse : 
“Throughout the whole, there are Insults on Religion .. . he 
ridicules the Idea of a particular Providence, . . . explodes the 
Belief of a future State, and in plain Terms expresses great Contempt 
of Christianity. . . . These Freedoms surely belong not to anybody ; 
much less, to People that are in such a precarious and dependent 
Situation as Kings: They ought at least to leave them to their 
Betters.”” 

One of Hill Burton’s most notable omissions—without indication 
of omission—is the otherwise well-known passage in Hume’s omnibus 
letter addressed to Dr. Hugh Blair, and through Blair to Dr. Jardine, 


Minister of the Town Kirk. ‘In order to refute all Calumnies, 
hear a short Story. Not long ago, as I came into a Company, I 
heard D’Alembert exclaim, Et verbum caro factum est. And the 


Word was made Flesh. This was thought a good Jest on my past 
and present Life ; and was much repeated ” (I., p. 496). 

The letter to Benjamin Franklin, taken from Franklin’s collected 
works, will probably be new to readers of these volumes. ‘I am 
very sorry, that you intend to leave our hemisphere. America has 
sent us many good things, gold, silver, sugar, tobacco, indigo, ete. ; 
but you are the first philosopher, and indeed the first great man of 
letters, for whom we are beholden to her. It is our own fault, that 
we have not kept him; whence it appears, that we do not agree 
with Solomon, that wisdom is above gold ; for we take care never to 
send back an ounce of the latter, which we once lay our fingers upon ”’ 
(L., pp. 357-358). 

Nor do I remember having seen the passage in Reid’s letter to 
Hume, which is quoted by Dr. Greig (1., p. 376): “ I shall always 
avow myself your Disciple in Metaphysicks. I have learned more 
from your writings in this kind than from all others put together. 
Your system appears to me not onely coherent in all its parts, but 
likeways justly deduced from principles commonly received among 
Philosophers : Principles, which I never thought of calling in question, 
until the conclusions you draw from them in the Treatise of human 
Nature made me suspect them. . . . I agree with you therefore that 
if this system shall ever be demolished, you have a just claim to a 
great share of the Praise, both because you have made it a distinct 
and determinate mark to be aimed at, and have furniched proper 
artillery for the purpose.” It is in this same letter (quoted by Dr. 
Greig in the Life, p. 21), that Reid, speaking of the Philosophical 
Society in Aberdeen, says: ‘‘ Your company would, although 
we are all good Christians, be more acceptable than that of St. 
Athanasius.” 

In the early fifties Hume seems to have persuaded himself that 
he would do no more writing—the ‘ growing laziness ’ referred to by 
Dr. Greig. In a letter to Adam Smith in 1763, speaking of Lord 
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Hertford’s invitation to accompany him in his Embassy to Paris, 
he remarks: “I hesitated much on the Acceptance of this Offer, 
tho’ in Appearance very inviting; and I thought it ridiculous, at 
my years, to be entering on a new Scene, and to put myself in the 
Lists as a Candidate of Fortune. But I reflected, that I had in a 
manner abjur’d all literary Occupations, that I resolvd to give up 
my future Life entirely to Amusements, that there coud not be a 
better Pastime than such a Journey.” This was a very natural 
mood upon completion of the History, and in view of his immense 
output in the preceding decade—his Political Discourses and his 
Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals in 1751, the draft of 
his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion about this date, the five 
volumes of the History between 1754 and 1762, and his Four Disserta- 
tions in 1757. But his words are not to be taken as evidence that 
he discontinued his studies. Already in 1764 we find him writing to 
the Comtesse de Boufflers : “ I have frequently, in the course of my 
life, met with interruptions, from business and dissipation; yet 
always returned to my closet with pleasure. I have no other pros- 
pect for easing the burden of old age than in these enjoyments ; and 
if I sometimes join the chimerical project of relaxing the severities 
of study, by the society of a person dear to me, and who could have 
indulgence for me, I consider it a pleasing dream, in which I can 
repose no confidence. My only comfort is, that I am myself a 
person free as the air we breathe, and that, wherever such a blessing 
might present itself, I could there fix my habitation ” (I., p. 451). 
Still, the fact remains that the sole products of his pen, apart from 
letters, and from the corrections which to the last-Hume was engaged 
in making in his History, and in the successive editions of his other 
works, during the period 1763 to his death in 1776, are his final 
version of the Dialogues and his brief autobiographical sketch, My 
Own Life. Five of these years were spent in Paris; and less than 
six years therefore intervened between his return to Edinburgh in the 
summer of 1769 and the beginning of his illness early in 1776. In 
this abstention from writing for publication, Hume’s friends and 
correspondents were the gainers. Out of 554 letters which have 
survived, no less than 366 were written in the years subsequent to 
1761. 

Adam Smith, the friend to whom Hume was devoted above all 
others, was one of the first he greeted by letter, on arrival in Edinburgh. 
“T am glad to have come within sight of you, and to have a View 
of Kirkaldy from my Windows [in James’s Court, now used, with 
the flats above and below it, as the Divinity Hall of the ‘ Wee’ Free 
Church of Scotland !]: But as I wish also to be within speaking 
terms of you, I wish we could concert measures for that purpose. 
I am mortally sick at Sea, and regard with horror, and a kind of 
hydrophobia the great Gulph that lies between us. I am also tir’d 
of travelling, as much as you ought naturally to be, of staying at 
home: I therefore propose to you to come hither, and pass some 
days with me in this Solitude ” (II., pp. 206-207). 
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These were the years in which Adam Smith was working steadily, 
but very deliberately, at his Wealth of Nations. Writing to Smith, 
then in London, on 8th February, 1776, Hume says: * By all accounts 
your Book has been printed long ago; yet it has never yet been so 
much as advertised. What is the Reason? If you wait till the Fate 
of America be decided, you may wait long. . . . I have been, am, 
and shall be probably in an indifferent State of Health. I weighed 
myself t’other day, and find I have fallen five compleat Stones. If 
you delay much longer I shall probably disappear altogether ” (I., p. 
308). Happily Adam Smith’s magnum opus appeared—along with 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall—a few months before Hume’s death, in 
time to allow of his sharing in his friend’s success, and greeting the 
work of his fellow-historian. ‘‘ Kuge! Belle! Dear Mr. Smith : 
I am much pleas’d with your performance ; and the Perusal of it 
has taken me from a State of great Anxiety. It was a work of so 
much Expectation, by yourself, by your Friends, and by the Public, 
that I trembled for its Appearance ; but am now much relieved ” 
(IL, p. 311). In the same letter he adds, with his usual patriotic 
bias: “I fancy you are acquainted with Mr. Gibbon: I like his 
Performance extremely and have ventured to tell him, that, had I 
not been personally acquainted with him, I should never have 
expected such an excellent Work from the Pen of an Englishman. 
It is lamentable to consider how much that Nation has declined in 
Literature during our time. I hope he did not take amiss the 
national Reflection.” 

During the Great War a foreign statesman was reported as having 
commented unfavourably upon Lord Grey’s devotion to Izaak 
Walton’s gentle art. 1 cannot resist the temptation to quote Hume’s 
contrary sentiments. Passing, on his journey to Bath in 1776, 
through Spina Hill, near Newbury, he found that Lord Sandwich 
had been spending some days there “ to enjoy the trouting season,” 
and that he had caught trout near twenty inches long, which gave 
him incredible satisfaction. “I do not remember in all my little or 
great Knowledge of History . . . such another Instance; and I am 
sure such a one does not exist : That the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who is absolute and uncontrouled Master in his Department, shou’d, 
at a time when the Fate of the British Empire is in dependence, and 
in dependence on him, find so much Leizure, Tranquillity, Presence 
of Mind and Magnanimity, as to have Amusement in trouting . . . near 
sixty Miles from the scene of Business, and during the most critical 
Season of the Year. There needs but this single Fact to decide the 
Fate of the Nation. What an ornament woud it be in a future 
History to open the glorious Events of the ensuing Year with the 
Narrative of so singular an Incident ” (II., p. 319). 

As I have already said, there is little in these volumes, not previously 
known, bearing upon Hume’s philosophy. What little there is 
goes, however, to confirm the correctness of Boswell’s account of the 
quite negative character of Hume’s attitude in matters of religious 
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belief, and in particular of Christian teaching; and in view of the 
very literal manner in which many writers upon Hume have thought 
good to interpret his more ambiguous utterances, this further evidence 
is not without value. Boswell reports (Boswell Papers, privately 
printed by Colonel Johnson, 1931, pp. 227-232, vol. XII.) Hume 
as saying that “‘ he never had entertained any belief in Religion since 
he began to read Locke and Clarke.” “‘ I had a strong curiosity to 
be satisfied if he persisted in disbelieving a future state, even when 
he had death before his eyes. [ am persuaded from what he now 
said, and from his manner of saying it, that he did persist. . . . I 
mentioned three Men lately deceased, for whom I knew he had a 
high value. . . . He owned it would be agreeable, but added that 
none of them entertained such a notion. I believe he said such a 
foolish, or such an absurd notion ; for he was indecently and im- 


politely positive in incredulity.”” Boswell has thought it necessary 
to apologise for entering upon this question with a dying man. His 
apology is an unintended tribute to Hume: “ Death, for the time. 


did not seem dismal.”’ 


N. Kemp SMITH. 
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VI.—NEW BOOKS. 


Religion und Gedanke. Von Viratis Norstrém. Lund: Borelius, 1932. 
Pp. xl, 324. 


Tuts is a work by a Swedish author, prefaced by an introduction by Elof 
Akesson, who translated the book into German. It is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Archbishop of Upsala, Nathan Séderblom, who was a 
friend of the author. Norstrém died in 1916 at the age of 60, but he 
remains an influence in theology and the philosophy of religion in Sweden, 
and one is glad to have this translation into a tongue better known than 
that of his native land. 

The book opens with a chapter on experience and thought, criticising 
the empirical and “formal” methods of epistemology. Next comes a 
chapter on the idea of truth, which emphasises the psychological factor in 
knowledge, and classifies knowledge as empirical-descriptive, mathematical- 
logical, and historical. A description of theories of truth, realistic, ideal- 
istic, and pragmatic, follows, and this leads toachapter on “ intellectualism.”’ 
In it, however, the author has chiefly in mind the more strictly scientific 
conception of the universe, which is contrasted with the demands of 
“humanistic” science. The “ truth-problem ”’ of humanistic science is to 
give objectivity to the deliverances of feeling. The answer is that the 
religious genius focusses the common certainties of human experience into 
his teaching, and gives them expression. Next come chapters on form and 
content, and on mechanism and freedom. Determinism is described as an 
unfinished thought which thought itself refuses to carry further. The 
contrast between natural science and psychology then presents itself, aptly 
expressed as the natural explanation of man contrasted with man’s ex- 
planation of nature. This leads to the apex of Norstrém’s constructive 
philosophy by way of a chapter on science, philosophy and religion. Man 
feels a stranger in the universe. There is an unresolved discord between 
the I in me, and the I outside me, which science cannot explain or resolve. 
Science is the self-determination of the inner life in the form of thought, 
morality its self-determination in the form of will, and religion in the form 
of feeling. This brings us to the consideration of religion as ** Seelenleben ”’. 
The essence of religion lies in religious experience. Here we meet the 
contrast of “‘ Anschauungsmenschen’”’ and “ Gefiihlsmenschen”’. The 
former represent the social, the latter the individual type of religious 
expression, and it is to the latter that Norstrém inclined because the religious 
sense is revealed as the superiority of feeling over mere perception or con- 
templation, and its characteristic is inner peace that solves the discords 
between the ego and the universe, and tends to deepen with increased 
experience of itself. This leads us to the definition of religion in terms of 
fellowship with the World Personality or God, and this fellowship carries 
in it the sense of eternal continuance. Religion reveals itself in life as the 
peace that conquers the world, and the superhuman spirit in history and 
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in mankind. But it is more than these. It carries us to the super- 
psychological and super-historical, to the deliverance of consciousness 
from temporality, and to its attainment of that which is transcendent ; for 
religion is the irreconcilable foe of time. Religion is eternal personality, 
the consciousness that excludes space, time, and change. 

It will be seen that Norstrém’s philosophy of religion culminates in the 
mystical, despite the fact that he has very little to say about mysticism. 
Mysticism begins where philosophy ends, and parts all disputants. Yet 
we may be grateful for the way that we have been led, even if we are lost 
at the conclusion. Norstrém possessed an acute mind, and was possessed 
with the spirit of reverent and vet not uncritical enquiry. The book 
impresses by its sincerity and the thoroughness of its method, and is a 
welcome addition to the literature of religious philosophy. 


E. S. WATERHOUSE. 


The Idealistic Conception of Religion ; Vico, Hegel, Gentile. By ALINE 
Lion, D.Phil. With a Preface by C. C. J. Wess. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. xvi + 208. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis book makes very interesting reading, partly because what the 
Americans would call its ‘“‘ background” differs considerably from the 
historical outlook and the concealed assumptions of most English writers. 
When Miss Lion talks of Liberalism, for example, she has to explain care- 
fully that she does not mean English Liberalism (regarding which she 
says, oddly enough, and in praise not in satire, that “no political counter- 
part of the Roman Catholic Church could be so perfect ’’). And she refers 
to Banez and to Jansenius in the same natural way as English writers, 
looking round for ammunition, refer to ancient Greece, a few Englishmen, 
a great Frenchman, and two, or perhaps three, great Germans. 

Indeed, the atmosphere of the book is pleasantly captivating, since 
there is an undercurrent of practical tension regarding education and such 
like matters in it, as well as what we commonly call philosophy. (Thus, 
according to Miss Lion, ‘“‘a discrepancy between theory and _ practice 
always means, obviously, that the theory is wrong”). But it is a pity, 
I think, that Miss Lion makes her own points so fugitively and incidentally. 
In her account of Vico, she says, too modestly, that she is simply following 
the studies of Croce and Gentile on that author. She is more independent 
about Hegel, being convinced that he was wrong in regarding religion as 
an inferior form of philosophy ; and her, account of him may be said to 
be wide, free and discriminating, although it is surely over-simplified 
when the fact that eleven boys may form themselves into a cricket-team 
is supposed to be an adequate illustration of the synthesis between being 
and not-being. On the other hand, when she comes to living authors, 
or, in effect, to Mr. Gentile, she asks her readers (I think) to give rather 
puzzled attention to a point she should everywhere make abundantly 
plain, viz., whether she is speaking or Mr. Gentile, and, in particular, 
whether she is agreeing with him, amending him, or clearly dissenting. 
I have to confess, indeed, that, in my judgment, an author who commits 
himself to the conclusion that “‘ The three absolute forms or moments of 
mind are Art, Religion and Philosophy. . . . The first is the assertion 
of the subject, the second that of the object, and the third is their synthesis ” 
scarcely deserves so long or so affectionate a commentary. Even Miss 
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Lion compels herself to say that ‘“‘ nobody can fail to see that the most 
traditional Christian theology makes God pure Act, and thus makes Him 
pure subject and pure self ; and nobody can deny that the goal of religion 
is always and everywhere the resolution of this dualism”. And I should 
like to see more than three or four consecutive pages upon what I take 
to be Miss Lion’s own view (pp. 160 sq.) viz., that a creed must be given, 
and that belief in a “ definite Other ” formulated in a creed is “ to accept 
in thought what we may or may not know ”’. 

There seems to me to be at least one great objection to Miss Lion’s 
way of philosophising, namely, that her theories put all the major move- 
ments of the human mind so neatly into their place that the very mention, 
say, of mysticism, Pelagianism, or utilitarianism tells us at once what 
we should condemn. Pelagianism is anti-social, utilitarianism anarchic, 
mysticism a “ veiled materialism”. Personally, I should prefer to hear 
Arminius, or Beccaria, or Tauler upon the subject ; and I am reminded, I 
hope unfairly, of Hobbes’s comments upon the vain philosophy of Aristotle 
which attempted to scare men with empty names “as men fright birds 
from the corn with an empty doublet, a hat, and a crooked stick ”’. 


JOHN LAIRD. 


Von Husserl zu Heidegger. Kritik der Phéinomenologischen Philosophie. 
Von Jutius Krarr. Leipzig: Hans Buske Verlag. 1932. Pp. 124. 
M. 5.40. 


Tuts book consists of a brief exposition and criticism of the philosophies 
of Husserl, Scheler and Heidegger. According to Dr. Kraft, just as 
Plotinus developed in an extravagant way certain views expressed by 
Plato, so Scheler and Heidegger have made out of Husserl’s phenomeno- 
logical doctrines something fantastic which scarcely deserves the name 
of philosophy. Husserl thought that philosophy ought to consist of pro- 
positions we can be quite sure of, and, since we cannot be quite sure of any 
propositions about nature, if there is to be certainty at all it must attach 
to our knowledge of something that is not in nature. In doubting nature, 
however, the self which doubts must exist. The self which doubts nature 
and therefore is not a part of it is called a transcendental self. Thus, 
the existence of transcendental selves cannot be doubted. According to 
Husserl, philosophy consists of descriptions of the sorts of experiences 
possessed by transcendental selves. We become aware of these experi- 
ences by a form of awareness called “‘ Wesenschau ”’, ¢.e., intuition of es- 
sences. Phenomenology, understood in this sense, is the basic science 
upon which all the others depend. Against this theory and other less 
fundamental ones suggested by Husserl, Dr. Kraft has a number of 
strong objections, of which I can mention three. (a) The existence of the 
experiences of transcendental selves (Erlebnisse) is no more necessary 
than is that of physical objects or of anything else in nature. The argu- 
ment that whereas the natural world is dubitable the experience in which 
it is doubted is not, only shows that while a doubting goes on an experi- 
ence of doubt must exist, i.e., it is tautological. It does not prove that, 
while some experience or other necessarily exists, its object is only prob- 
lematical. The proposition “‘ some experience exists ”’ is just as contingent 
as the proposition ‘“‘ some physical object exists” (pp. 27-28). (b) Even 
if Husserl’s argument concerning the indubitability of transcendental 
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selves be granted, it does not follow, as Husserl says it does, that the exist- 
ence of all other things depends on them (pp. 31-32). (c) Husserl’s 
attempt to make phenomenology the foundation even of logic is an 
obvious failure, because the arguments leading up to this position pre- 
suppose logic (pp. 43-44). (a) may be valid against Descartes, and perhaps 
it can be so elaborated as to be valid against Husserl too. But Dr. Kraft 
fails to consider Husserl’s argument that the dubitability of physical 
objects is due to their being presented by means of ‘ perspectives ’, while 
the experiences of transcendental selves are intuited. The arguments 
against Scheler and Heidegger are not so important, since Scheler, in his 
non-ethical writings, and Heidegger are not of interest to those who expect 
philosophers to present arguments rather than announce revelations. 
Dr. Kraft has collected quite a number of puerilities committed by 
phenomenologists and displayed them in footnotes, and his book will be 
of use to those who wish to know what the phenomenological school is 
without wasting too much time reading the works of its wilder members. 


H. B. Acton. 


Nicolai de Cusa Opera Omnia Tussu et Auctoritate Academiae Litterarum 
Heidelbergensis ad Codicum Fidem edita. I. De Docta Ignorantia. 
Ediderunt Ernestus HorrmMann et Raymunpus_ KLIBANSky. 
Lipsiae: In Aedibus Felicis Meiner, 1932. Pp. xiv, 179. M.36. 


TxHovGH not a philological critic, I feel it safe to say that this will become 
the standard edition of the treatise by which Nicholas of Cusa lives in the 
history of thought. Everything possible seems to have been done for the 
text; and there is an excellent tracing out of the sources, classical, scrip- 
tural, patristic and scholastic. Quite rightly, the editors contemptuously 
dismiss the notion that to bring to light its origins (or the origins of its 
expressions) lowers the value of a philosophy. Also, under the head of 
testimonies, they give abundant references to later thinkers (among whom 
Giordano Bruno is pre-eminent) who have cited or profited by the Cardinal’s 
work, 

Having read the text of Prof. Paolo Rotta’s edition (1913) for my article 
in Minp, October, 1925, I must mention that in the Preface, p. x, a very 
severe judgment is passed on it, and that it has not been deemed worthy 
of collation. I confess that, in the absence of any other modern reprint, 
I found it indispensable ; just as, earlier, I found Adolf Wagner’s edition 
(1830) of Bruno’s Italian works, which later editors have declared incorrect. 
In neither case have I met with evidence that the textual variations 
appreciably affect the philosophical substance ; and some gratitude seems 
to be due to those who first made the two great thinkers of the Renaissance 
accessible after centuries of neglect. 

To my annoyance, I have detected two errors of transcription of my own 
in half a dozen lines quoted in Prolegomena to a New Metaphysic, p. 55, 
note. For this I cannot lay the blame on Rotta’s edition, from which 
the new one here varies only by the choice in one place of a reading 
“posset”’ for “ possit”’. First, I have substituted “ plurima’”’ for 
* plura”’; and, in the second place, instead of ‘‘ Terminum igitur speciei 
nullum attingit,” I have transcribed “ attigit”. This cannot be called 
altogether unimportant; for it diminishes the universality of the pro- 
position that no individual attains the limit of perfection (or imperfection) 
of the species. To say that none “has attained’ might seem to leave 
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open the possibility that in the future some individual may attain. Cusanus 
formally bars this out. 

The proposition is from Book III., and comes immediately before the 
transition to Christian theology, which I do not propose to discuss. Bruno, 
I think rightly, treated the doctrine of the Incarnation as no organic part 
of the Cardinal’s philosophy. It is interesting to note that Cusanus 
himself, though his pantheism is a shade less sweeping than that of Erigena 
(with whom I cannot find, in the references given, more than parallelisms 
of thought), has by an external division marked off his philosophy of the 
Absolute and of the world and the individual from any element of distinctive 
Christianity. For Erigena, true religion and true philosophy are identical ; 
and so he furnishes his most radically unorthodox developments, by the 
method of symbolism, with the support of tradition. Here the six cen- 
turies of scholasticism had not been without effect. The province of faith 
had been separated from that of science ; and only Bruno’s more explicit 
distinctions were needed to bring the Cardinal into view as the first great 
philosopher of the new time who can be classed as essentially modern and 
no longer medieval. The two thinkers are rightly regarded as opening 
and closing an epoch of return to the freedom of the Greeks in the search 
for an ontology; and therefore as precursors of Spinoza (who probably 
knew nothing of either) in the period from Descartes to Kant. 


T. WHITTAKER. 


The Elements of Ethics. By Joun H. Mutrueap, M.A. New edition, 
with Critical Notes. London: John Murray, 1932. Pp. ix + 310. 
Price 6s. 


MurrHEAD’s Elements of Ethics is so well known to readers of Mrnp that 
any general appraisement of it here would be out of place. It must suffice 
to say that I believe it to be quite the best general introduction to the 
study of the subject that we have in English; and that its successive 
editions supply an admirable index to the advance of ethical thought in 
this country. All that seems necessary in this notice is to call attention 
to what is specially characteristic in the new edition ; and this can be done 
very briefly. It lies in the fact that Dr. Muirhead has now adopted the 
idea of Value as his fundamental conception. He begins with a general 
statement of the meaning and importance of this conception. In the 
emphasis that he lays on this he is in harmony with much of the most 
recent philosophic thought. Hartmann, in particular, has made the general 
view of moral values familiar to most students of philosophy in this country, 
especially through the powerful advocacy of Dr. Stanton Coit; and, 
though Muirhead does not directly refer to the work of Hartmann, he 
has quite definitely adopted the point of view of Value. 

The use of the conception of Value as a basis for Ethics, and indeed 
for all studies that are concerned with the spiritual life of mankind, has 
become increasingly common in recent years. The Editor of Mrnp has 
been specially conspicuous in placing the idea of Good at the foundation 
of Ethics; and several other writers have treated this conception as the 
most ultimate. Muirhead has now quite definitely departed from this 
position ; and I am convinced that in this, as in several other ways, he 
has set an excellent example. It seems clear that, in order that an action 
may be morally right, it is not enough that it should aim at and be cal- 
culated to achieve some Good. In a very wide sense, it seems to be true, 
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according to the old saying, that nothing is aimed at by human beings 
except under some conception of Good. Yet it is obviously not true that 
all human actions are right. It seems clear that, in order that they should 
be regarded as right, they must not only be directed towards some Good, 
but must also aim definitely at the realisation of the Best—or, in very 
difficult cases, at the least Bad—that is possible in the particular situations 
with which they are concerned. This may be otherwise expressed by 
saying that they are directed towards the realisation of the highest value 
that is attainable in the circumstances. Good, in any complete and abso- 
lute sense, is not attainable by us. On the other hand, it is not enough 
that we should aim at something that is good, so far as it goes. The 
highest possible value is what we have always to seek. This, if I under- 
stand him rightly, is what Muirhead now takes as the fundamental basis 
of the moral life. So far as I can see, it is the right basis; and I am not 
sure that it has been stated, at least with equal clearness, by any other 
writer. 

The general doctrine is characterised by Muirhead as an idealistic point 
of view; and it certainly seems to me to be most naturally connected 
with an idealistic outlook ; just as the view of Professor Moore may be 
held to connect itself most naturally with a realistic outlook. But, so 
far as I can see, it does not necessarily imply any definite metaphysical 
theory. All that seems to be needed is the recognition of a definite order 
of Values. Hartmann, if I understand him rightly, cannot be described 
as idealistic; yet he certainly takes a firm stand on the conception of 
Value. Iam inclined to think that this is a point on which writers belong- 
ing to different metaphysical schools of thought might very well combine 
their forces without any sacrifice of their philosophical principles. What- 
ever, on ultimate analysis, the general nature of the Universe in which 
we live may be, it is surely not open to question that what is aimed at 
in human life is the realisation of the greatest possible values. There 
may be difference of opinion in detail as to what the most important 
values are and as to the most effective methods of securing them ; but 
surely it ought to be possible to agree on the general principle. What 
difference there is about this, seems to be little more than verbal. At any 
rate, I can hardly doubt that a careful reading of Muirhead’s new edition 
would go a long way to bring about a reconciliation. 

The book is short and not difficult to read ; but those who know any- 
thing of Muirhead’s work will be prepared to expect that the views that 
are maintained in it are thoroughly worked out and defended against 
any reasonable objections. This was, of course, true even of the earlier 
editions of the book ; and a good deal of the material that was contained 
in the earlier editions is retained in the present one; but it has been 
corrected in many particulars, and brought into harmony with the modified 
outlook. The definite idea of a system of values is now the dominant 
principle throughout. 

There is a good deal of criticism of other writers at various points. The 
Editor of Minp receives a fair share of the attacks. I am not sure that 
they are always quite just ; but, at any rate, Dr. Moore may be trusted 
to deal in due course with those that concern him. His view, like that of 
Muirhead himself, calls for very careful interpretation. But it certainly 
seems to me that Value is a more comprehensive conception than Good ; 
and that is now Muirhead’s fundamental contention. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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The Socratic Problem. By Artuur Kenyon Rocers. Yale University 
Press, New Haven; Oxford University Press, London, 1933. Pp. v, 
200. 12s. 


In seven chapters and three appendices, with constant reference to the 
Platonic text, Prof. Rogers testifies to the perennial fascination of the 
Platonic problem, and traverses again the familiar ground of the relations 
of the Platonic dialogues to the historic Socrates. His treatment through- 
out is competent, and his results, if not new and startling, are moderate 
and sensible, approximating, after due consideration of Burnet’s theory, 
to traditional orthodoxy. That is, he thinks he can distinguish between 
Plato the biographer of Socrates, Plato the romancer, and Plato the original 
philosopher. He is convincing when he declares against Burnet’s theory, 
on the ground that “ Plato was assuredly no Boswell ” (p. 26), and would not 
have “spent half his life as a mere biographer ” (p. 24). He brings out the 
improbability of Taylor’s chronology, which “assigns all the dramatic 
writings to the relatively short period of a dozen years following Socrates’ 
death,” then “a break of almost twenty years,’ and then “‘ another period 
of intensive literary activity toward the close of Plato’s life” (p. 50). He 
accepts the seventh letter, and (after some argument) the third; but he 
rejects the second. He thinks very poorly of Xenophon. His ambition is 
to ‘render to Plato the things that are Plato’s and to Socrates the things 
that are Socrates’, to “‘ get a clear and consistent picture of Plato the 
scientist and metaphysician, and of Socrates the moralist and mystic” 
(p. 162). 

In short, his views are so moderate and his judgment is so sound that 
one could have wished him to have extended his researches and to have 
taken his problem in a somewhat wider context. Thus he makes “ prac- 
tically no use of the fairly extensive French and German literature ” 
(p. iv). This is a great pity, for, if he had, he could have dismissed the 
Xenophontine Socrates’s claims to authenticity by a simple reference to 
Prof. Joel, and could have got a good deal of fresh light on Plato from, 
e.g., Prof. Dupréel. Moreover, he restricts himself to reconstructing the 
psychology of Socrates as a man, and rather ignores his times. Yet 
Socrates did not exist in vacuo, but in the turbulent atmosphere of the most 
radical intellectual reconstruction history can show. More consideration, 
therefore, of the sophists and of fifth-century politics would surely have 
been helpful. 

Also, he does not consider all the possibilities, even about the Platonic 
‘Socrates’. He deals only with Burnet’s theory of his complete historicity ; 
but he seems hardly to have heard of the opposite extreme, viz., the view 
that the ‘Socratic’ dialogue was the literary form in which the oligar- 
chically-minded intelligentsia of Athens expressed their feelings about the 
revenge, and their opinions about the ways, of the restored democracy 
(cp. however, p. 8). In discussing the order of the Platonic dialogues, he 
over-simplifies the problem by falling into the error of assuming that they 
had a definite date of publication. So he quite overlooks the possibility 
that in their present form they may be full of revisions, and so, of different 
dates. In some cases, as in the Republic and the Thectetus, there are so 
many indications of this that we can almost prove from internal evidence 
that they must have been re-written. Lastly, he neglects to avail himself 
of one very obvious source of authentic information about the historic 
Socrates. He fails to raise the searching question, What must have been 
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the character and the views of the historic Socrates in order that the various 
Socratic schools could claim descent from him? It may be that the answers 
to this question will need to be weighed critically, and that their effect 
will be largely negative: but I take it that they will not deprive Socrates 
of the glory of having initiated ethical reflection, and of the error of making 
conduct entirely a matter of intellect. Moreover his fame will rest securely 
on his contribution of the art of cross-examination to legal procedure, and 
of the notion of skilled government (7.e., bureaucracy) to politics. 


F. C. S. ScHrLuer. 
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VII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. xxix., 25. C. A. Strong. ‘The Missing 
Link in Epistemology.’ (Criticizes Lovejoy’s theory of the relation of data 
to known objects in order to get him to criticize the ‘Sensori-motor’ 
theory, and declares “‘ what a tangle cognition would be, if, in order to 
cognize anything, we had to cognize also the relation of our own cogni- 
tive experience to it”! Lovejoy is accused also of describing memory 
not as it is experienced but as it appears reflectively, of using ‘ exist’ 
ambiguously, and of neglecting the nature of the self. Strong’s theory 
conceives data as generated by the real and being ‘ depictions’ of it. So 
they ‘“‘do not cut off: they link us on”. “The duality of data and 
objects ’’ is only logical. But ‘‘ cognition was a biological necessity ’’ and 
““why should we nullify it by idealism” ? and “ why, finally, should we 
dishonour cognition by saying that we only know things as we are obliged 
to known them, and cannot know them as they are’ ?] F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge. ‘Tangling Cognition.’ [Considers the ‘devastating’ effect of 
Strong’s phrase, and concludes: ‘“* Increase of knowledge, as Bacon said, 
is increase of power—increase of the possibilities of acting. I ask, there- 
fore, if it is not wiser to take this dynamic fact as having a significance for 
the system of the world, than, by neglecting it, to turn cognition into a 
tangle ?”’] xxix., 26. S.P.Lamprecht. ‘The Early Draft of Locke’s 
Essay.’ [A review of Dr. Rand’s edition.] R. B. Winn. ‘ Reflections on 
Infinity.” [A protest against the prevalent loose reasoning in mathematics 
about the infinite, which concludes that if we follow the guidance of reason, 
we cannot “avoid the admission that, in all probability, we are living 
in the finite universe.”’] xxx.,1. J. Gaspard. ‘On the Existence of a 
Necessary Being.’ [Assuming that “‘ the Kantian tradition has led directly 
to the notion of a finite God ’’, the author endeavours to repair the scholastic 
argument. He concludes “following the principle that beings are not to 
be multiplied without reason (? necessity), and in view of the fact that there 
seems to be no important reason why there should be more than one un- 
conditional being, and in view of the fact that the order in the universe 
would be more difficult to explain if there were more than one necessary 
being, it may safely be concluded that there exists one, and only one, 
unconditioned, necessary Being ’’.] Contains also a long review of Bergson’s 
last book by E. A. Singer. xxx., 2, D. Cory. ‘Dr. Whitehead on 
Perception.’ [Declares that Whitehead has two modes of perception, 
‘causal efficacy’ and ‘ presentational immediacy,’ and that solipsism is 
the only alternative to the “ primitive faith in realism.” He accepts 
solipsism as “inevitable in deliberate scepticism. But the spontaneous 
intelligence is so constrained that it must continue to behave as if there 
were a prior natural world—a Realm of Matter.”] M. Baum. ‘ The 
Developments of James’s Pragmatism Prior to 1879.’ [A valuable paper, 
which conclusively proves that James had greatly overstated his indebted- 
ness to C. 8. Peirce. Not only had he himself referred to Peirce long 
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before his California address in 1898, viz., in 1881, but his theory of truth 
was clearly enunciated by 1877 and 1878, so that “ by 1878 James had 
attained a conception of pragmatism as a definite theory of truth, which 
differs in no fundamental respect from that enunciated over twenty years 
later”’.] xxx.,3. V.C.Aldrich. ‘ Word-Portraiture.’ [Defining ‘ word- 
portraiture’ as “the process of using conventional signs as the painter 
uses pigment and contour,” the author develops an intricate correspondence- 
theory of ‘truth’.] xxx., 4 not received. R. Demos. ‘ Non-Being.’ 
D. C. Williams. ‘ Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Division of the American Philosophical Association.’ xxx., 5. D. W. 
Pall. ‘A Case of the Pathetic Fallacy.’ [A criticism of Mrs. Swabey’s 
article in xxix., 16, which it takes as an attack upon nominalism. The 
writer, following Wittgenstein, regards it as ‘ obvious’ that ‘‘ formal logic 
is analytical in its procedure”’, and that ‘“‘ demonstration is demonstrably 
tautological’’.] M. Swabey. ‘ Logic as Language Habits versus Logic as 
Formal Truth.’ [A long reply to the foregoing which seems to be merely 
a re-affirmation of the writer’s beliefs.] xxx., 6. B. W. Brotherston. 
‘Immediate Empiricism and Unity.’ [Declares that ‘‘ pragmatism is the 
method of immediate empiricism which reports reality as both process and 
unity”, and that as James’s Will to Believe suggested, “it is the method 
of fulfilling a need of the spirit’s utmost scope and immediate empiricism 
perceived a unity in spiritual urgency to which no limit can be set without 
recourse to dogmatism”’.] xxx.,7. J.B. Pratt. ‘Is Idealism Realism ?’ 
[Asks, & propos of Contemporary Idealism in America, “‘ will some one tell 
me what ‘Idealism’ means?” and proceeds effectively to satirize the 
haziness of the term.] S. K. Langer. ‘Facts: The Logical Perspectives 
of the World.’ [Discusses ‘ atomic facts’ and questions the assumption 
that “a complete analysis is always exhaustive of the possibilities of analysis 
in its object”. Admits also that ‘‘ the nature of analysis is not sufficiently 
understood ” and that it is “ always of the form’’, which is relative to the 
‘logical language’. ‘‘ This is a somewhat difficult concept, but it is 
vitally important for the meaning of ‘fact ’.”] xxx., 8. W. T. Bush. 
“The Obvious in Aesthetics,’ I. [Avoiding the most obvious, the useful 
arts, and their relation to the fine arts, restricts itself to the latter, and 
treats the topic somewhat aphoristically. A distinction is made between 
“tool or future-value,” and “‘ now-value,” i.e., between use and beauty. 
Natural objects, though they can have beauty, cannot be art.] F. 
Anderson. ‘On the Nature of Meaning.’ [Defines meaning as “ the 
relation between two associated ideas, one of which is appreciably more 
interesting than the other”, while interest is “‘ the subjective aspect of 
importance”, and to be distinguished from attention, which is entirely 
instrumental. What language, or any other kind of symbolism, does for 
us is to orient our minds and guide them into the appropriate sphere of 
experience: but ‘‘ the use of mathematical symbols, far from clarifying 
our thought, simply accentuates the defects of language”. So ‘‘ no matter 
how intricate and imposing the structures may be which are got by re- 
casting in symbolic form the unrecognized metaphors of grammar, the 
work can serve only one purpose: to illustrate the principles of a now 
moribund classical logic”’.]  xxx., 9. W. T. Bush. ‘The Obvious in 
Aesthetics, I.’ [Disclaims any definition of art that is academically 
satisfactory, but “feels no poorer on that account”, and regards “ not 
beauty, but the aim at beauty as the essential element in the art compound”’. 
Art has “ other values than its normal tool-values, something to stimulate 
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admiration as distinguished from approval”.] M. W. Hess. ‘ Mathe- 
matical Logic in Modern Positivism.’ [Denies that an epistemology can 
be founded on the equations of symbolic logic. ‘‘The mathematical 
forms... are too stable to be a real language.” So it “can have no 
real significance either for mathematics or the facts of experience’’.] 
xxx., 10. D. W. Gotshalk. ‘The A Priori.’ [Notes its ambiguity as 
(1) derived from the mind, and (2) universal and necessary, and proposes 
to discuss only the latter sense. Proceeds to distinguish “the a priori for 
knowledge, the a priori in knowledge, and a priori knowledge.” Of the 
first space and time are given as examples, of the second, internal coherence, 
identity and diversity, and Kant’s ‘categories’ exemplify both. The 
third sort is simply universal and necessary knowledge, which is assumed 
to exist in mathematics and metaphysics.] W. H. Roberts. ‘The 
Fallacy of Unipolar Explanation.’ [That of not seeing that all action is 
inter-action, and that two factors, at least, enter into every process or 
event. Hence “epistemology should banish such nouns as sensations, 
perceptions, or ideas”’.] xxx., 11. V. F. Lenzen. ‘ Indeterminism and 
the Concept of Physical Reality.’ [‘‘ Classical physics was deterministic ”’, 
but ‘‘ the quantum theory represents the physical order as indeterminate.” 
The indeterminacy may however be reduced to uncertainty, ‘“‘if one 
accepts a dualistic theory of knowledge’’. Most physicists prefer to regard 
the indeterminateness as a characteristic of the real.] P. Weiss. ‘The 
Metaphysical and the Logical Individual.’ [The latter is “‘an argument 
to a propositional function”. The former is “ the indivisible, existential 
unity from which both logical individuals and their characterizing predi- 
cates are derived by abstraction”. Defends it against criticism.] K. E. 
Rosinger. ‘Material Truth in Rational Thinking.’ [Declares that “all 
rational activity is of the type of mathematical reasoning ; the truth of 
any proposition is identical with mathematical or formal truth, and when, 
in the inductive sciences, we approximate to truth, we approximate to 
formal truth; and finally, if ‘truth’ as apart from validity has any 
significance whatsoever, that significance is to be apprehended by mystical 
intuition alone”. But the writer also holds that “a statement torn from 
its context is neither true nor false, nor has it meaning”. If so, how can 
his propositional ‘truth’ have meaning ?] xxx., 12. E. B. McGilvary. 
‘Perceptual and Memory Perspectives.’ [Denies that ‘if a penny itself 
has a shape, it can have only one shape”’, and argues that its ‘ perspectives’ 
really belong to it. Not only where a perspective is projected, but also 
from what centre, must be considered. The same is true of temporal 
qualities. There “may be many different then-theres from the one here- 
now”. “*In any memory experience what is remembered had, not has, 
the remembered character.” The tenses must be taken seriously. Finally 
the theory is compared with that of Dewey and G. H. Mead.] xxx., 13. 
G. Mueller. ‘Concerning Platonic Aesthetics.’ [A somewhat rhapsod- 
ical interpretation, which soars so far above the Platonic text that the 
expulsion of Homer from the Kallipolis can be alluded to as “ the notorious 
banishment of jazzers and crooners and exhibitionists ’, while Glaukon is 
made into a sea-god, and his statue is overgrown with seaweeds. Pre- 
sumably it was adorning the palace of the king of the mermen.] A. H. 
Kamiat. ‘The Problem of Knowledge.’ [If man is just within the 
universe, not without, logic is “a part of life itself ”’, and one with ultimate 
reality. It is therefore more than an instrument of adaptation (Vaihinger, 
Bergson), and not unfitted for speculative metaphysics. “* Vaihinger and 
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Bergson overreach themselves.” The mind “cannot avoid knowing in 
some degree”. Let ‘the ineffable and inexplicable unity of the knower 
and the known ”’ be asserted, undemonstrable because the ground of all 
demonstration. There are “fundamental data, accepted on faith that 
defy analysis and description. The meaning of these terms must be 
intuited, else they seem to constitute verbiage.” For ‘ comprehension is 
never a passive process’’, and “intuition is always an active agent of the 
understanding ’”’.] A.E. Murphy. ‘A Rejoinder.’ [To Lovejoy, @ propos 
of Murphy’s review of Lovejoy’s book. Says that Lovejoy’s protests 
assume (1) that he cannot contradict himself, (2) that whoever accepts 
indirect knowledge, must accept also Lovejoy’s theory of it, (3) that 
Lovejoy’s text can be ignored in the discussion.] xxx., 14. E. Nagel. 
‘Charles Peirce’s Guesses at the Riddle.’ [A benignant review of the 
first two volumes of the Harvard ten-volume edition of Peirce. Points 
out that the classification of the writings under topics rather than dates 
renders it difficult to trace the history of Peirce’s intellectual development. ] 


RevvE N&o-ScCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. xxxv® Année. Deuxiéme 
série, No. 38. Mai, 1933. A. Marc, S.J. L’idée thomiste de Vétre et les 
analogies d’attribution et de proportionalité. [I find the argument of this 
article hard to grasp, presumably by my own fault, and am not sure that 
I represent it correctly. The problem is apparently this. In the case of 
an “analogy of attribution we start with a first or ‘ privileged’ instance 
in which a given predicate is strictly asserted of a subject ; the analogous 
cases”? are then understood in terms of this “ privileged instance’, and it 
is thus implied that we are already in possession of a definition of the relation 
asserted to hold good in this instance ; to understand what is meant by a 
“healthy regimen” we need ab initio to know what health in the organism 
is. But in the case of “ analogy of proportionality ” this is not so. If I 
say “‘ fins are the oars of the fish, as wings are the oars of the bird’’, I am 
not defining either fin or wing ; neither is an oar, and there is no “ privileged 
instance’. May it not be argued that if I say, in similar fashion, “ the 
moral perfections of God are to the divine nature what those of man are 
to the human,” this is only to say that one unknown is analogous to another 
unknown, and that we are thus led to complete agnosticism ? The object 
of the article is to argue that the conclusion does not hold. It is met by 
the Thomist position that essentiae are not absolutes, but are all relative to 
a prior absolute, existentia. This leads us directly to the thought of God 
as the supreme existent, and of all other existents as existing only by 
participation, and so founds the analogy of attribution. At the same 
time, “‘existents by participation” do not all belong to the same species, 
but form a hierarchy, and on this is founded our trust in “ analogy of 
proportionality’. Each type of analogy thus implies the other.] B. 
Romeyer, S.J. La liberté humaine daprés Henri Bergson. [A very 
sympathetic exposition of Bergson’s doctrine of free will in the light of his 
latest work Les deux sources, which is taken to show that his thought is 
fundamentally theistic. Bergson has made a profound and subtle psy- 
chological study of human free action, and has definitely exposed the 
confusions of the “determinist”’, but inadequate metaphysics prevent 
him from doing full justice to his own conception.] A. Birkenmajer. 
Découverte de fragments manuscrits de David de Dinant. [A brief account 
of the steps by which the author has identified certain MS. fragments 
as actual excerpts from the destroyed works of the famous heretic. 
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The fragments are in due time to appear in the Philosophes Belges.] F. 
Von Steenberghen. La philosophie de S. Augustin daprés les travaux du 
centenaire (concl.). [Deals chiefly with the Augustinian arguments for the 
existence of God, and the doctrine of the “intelligible light’. The author, 
who is anxious to protest alike against the reduction of Augustine’s philosophy 
to Neo-Platonism, tout court, and the superficial “‘ accommodation ”’ of it to 
Thomism, sees in St. Augustine a great philosophical thinker, none the less 
great that he has never “‘ systematised ” his philosophical intuitions. On 
one point I could wish he had been more precise. What exactly is the 
dualisme brutal he ascribes to Plato? It might mean either of two things 
which are never discriminated, and it might be asked how far either is 
really to be found in Plato’s maturest work.] L. De Raeymaeker. 1'ra- 
vaux récents de psychologie. Book notices. Chronique. 





VIII.—NOTES. 


Preisausschreiben. 


der Soziologischen Gesellschaft und der Philosophischen Gesellschaft /Ortsgruppe 
der Kantgesellschaft/an der Universitat zu Wien. 


Das Preisrichterkollegium, bestehend aus den Herren: Prof. Dr. Max 
Adler, Prof. Dr. Karl Biihler, Dr. Walther Eckstein, Prof. Dr. Viktor Kraft, 
Prof. Dr. Karl Roretz, hat einstimmig beschlossen, den fiir die beste 
Behandlung des Themas: “ Die Entwicklung der Soziologie des Erkennens 
und Wissens seit Wilhelm Jerusalem’? ausgeschriebenen Preis nicht zu 
verleihen, da keine der eingereichten Arbeiten die gestellte Aufgabe in 
befriedigender Weise geldst hat. 

Es wird deshalb der Preis von S 1.000/eintausend/ unter Erweiterung 
der urspriinglich gestellten Aufgabe nochmals ausgeschrieben. Das Thema 
lautet nunmehr: 

Das wissenschaftliche Werk Wilhelm Jerusalems 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung seiner Bezie- 
hungen zu den Sozialwissenschaften, 

Zu beachten waren insbesondere Jerusalems Beitrage zur Soziologie, 
Padagogik und Didaktik, sowie die Anwendung der soziologischen Betrach- 
tungsweise auf die Probleme der Sprache, des Erkennens u.a.m. 

Die Arbeiten sollen streng wissenschaftlichen Charakter tragen. Als 
Umfang sind etwa fiinf bis zehn Druckbogen ins Auge gefasst, doch sind 
auch kiirzere oder lingere Arbeiten zur Bewerbung zugelassen. Sie 
k6énnen in deutscher, franzésischer, englischer oder italienischer Sprache 
abgefasst sein; Arbeiten in anderen Sprachen muss eine Uebersetzung in 
einer der oberwahnten Sprachen beigelegt werden. 

Jede Arbeit ist mit einem Kennwort /Motto/ zu versehen. Name und 
Adresse des Verfassers sind in einem geschlossenen Briefumschlag beizu- 
fiigen, der mit dem gleichen Kennwort zu bezeichnen ist. 

Die Arbeiten sind bis 31 Dezember, 1934, an die Adresse: Dr. Walther 
Eckstein, Wien XVI., Kirchstetterngasse 49, einzusenden. 

Das Preisrichterkollegium behalt sich vor, den Preis gegebenenfalls zu 
teilen. 

Wien, am 15 Juli, 1933. 

To THE Eprror oF “ MinpD”’. 


9. vii. 1933. 


SIR, 
McTaggart. 


I am editing for publication a volume of philosophical papers by 
the late Dr. J. McT. E. McTaggart of Trinity College, Cambridge, and am 
unable to trace a MS. entitled ‘“‘ The Empirical Element in Metaphysics ”’. 
This was the last address he delivered to the Moral Sciences Club at Trinity, 
in 1923 or 1924. 

Might I be permitted to ask of any reader who possesses the MS. or knows 
what became of it that he kindly communicate with me ? 


Yours, etc., 
8. V. KEELING, 
University College, 
University of London. 
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THE PLACE OF MINDS IN THE WORLD. 


GiFFoRD LECTURES, 1924-1926. First Series. By SiR WILLIAM 
MITCHELL, K.C.M.G., Vice-Chancellor of the University of Adelaide. 
12s. 6d. net. 
“Sir William Mitchell shows himself to have a remarkable hold upon the historical development of 
modern physics. The book is the work of a powerful and original mind, occasionally a little cryptic 
in its utterances, but perhaps thereby adding fascination to its product.”-—The Scotsman. 





CAUSALITY: A Law of Nature or a Maxim of the Naturalist. 
By L. SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D., author of The Theory of Relativity. 
4s. 


6d. net. 
“Dr, Silberstein’s brilliant little book.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





THE FORMATION OF THE GOSPEL TRADITION. 


By VINCENT TAYLOR, Ph.D., D.D., author of Behind the Third Gospel. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Dr. Taylor has given us an exceedingly interesting and valuable discussion which should be widely 
read and closely studied.” —Oxford Magazine. 





THE FAITH OF A MORALIST. 
GIFFORD LECTURES, 1926-1928. By A. E. TAYLOR, D.Litt., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, author of 
The Problem of Conduct. 2 vols. 
Series I. THE THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF MORALITY. 
Series II. NatTuRAL THEOLOGY AND THE POSITIVE RELIGIONS. 


Each 15s, net. 
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W E are always ready to buy complete sets of important Journals, English 
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Psycho-analysis Today 
Fdited by Sanpor Loranp 18s. 


In this book the foremost exponents of psycho-analysis present 
the latest advances and conclusions in their particular fields of 
research. ‘There are contributions by such well-known authorities 
as Brill, Alexander, Wittels, Roheim, Ferenczi and Ernest Jones. 


The Horizon of Experience 
By C. Deutste Burns 12s. 6d. 


“Mr. Delisle Burns, in an eloquent and suggestive book, 
provides an image under which we can vivify one important 
characteristic of these epochs of development . . . thoroughly 
stimulating.” —Observer. 


The Mind of the Child 


A Psycho-analytic Study 
By Cuartes Baupovuin 10s. 


Translated by Epen and Cepar Pavut 


“The book is not one for a merely idle reader of outlines, but to 
the intelligent teacher or parent it will be a means of deepening 
and widening their knowledge of the child’s mind. . . . It is as 
vivid and interesting a book as one could wish for, and the trans- 
lation is admirably done.”—Listener. 


The Interpretation of Dreams 


By Sicmunp Freup. Third Edition. Twelfth Impression, 188. 
Translated by A. A. Britt 

“Much new material has been made use of, and the terminology 

conforms to the new psychoanalytic teaching. . . . With Dr. 

Brill’s help the task of studying this important work is rendered 

pleasant and easy.”—Medical Times. 
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